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THE NOBLE HEART. 

A. OS’ PAIjMYRA. 

BY GEOltGE L. AIKEN. 


Auhelian’s legions swarmed around Pal¬ 
myra and the city seemed doomed to fall into 
his power; yet Zenobla showed no signs of 
yielding. Her soldiers were hravo and trusty 
and her two generals experienced and skillful. 
But one was treacherous, although she knew 
it not. Antioch us had sold himself to Borne. 
It was a princely bribe the emperor had 
offered to win this general to Ills purpose; to 
make him governor of the city, to hold it in 


fief for Rome, and give him for wife the peer¬ 
less virgin, Julia, Zenobia’s daughter. 

Antioc'nus was not proof against this offer 
and resolved to betray his country to imperial 
Rome. To further ids intent lie sounded his 
colleague general, Zabdas, who held the chief 
command. Zabdas was a dark stern man, an 
Egyptian by birth, who had entered the 
service of the Palmyrene queen, and by Iris 
bravery and knowledge of the art of war had 
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gained her many victories. lie it was whoso 
victorious arm had beat back Sapor tlio 
Persian emperor, and driven his myriads be¬ 
fore him like the sands of the desert before 
the simoon’s blast. 

This was the man that Antioclius sought 
to make a traitor of. They met upon tire 
esplanade before Zonobia’s palace, which, 
built upon the brow of a hill, looked down 
upon Palmyra. The Roman embassy were 
even then within tho' walls making known 
Autclian’s terms to Zenobia. Antioclius 
darkly hinted at the. offer he had received 
from Rome. The Egyptian led him to tho 
vergo of the hill. 

“ Cast down your eyes, my lord,” he said— 
“ you seldom do—look down tho mountain 
side, down to the marble pavement stretched 
below, and tell mo what you see?” 

“ The height’s too great,” answered 
Antioclius, bewildered by the question. 
“ Nought but the fragment of a tattered robe 
that clings to a jutting bush.” 

“Two years ago,” continued Zabdas, “a 
power, like Rome, essayed to win me to its 
aid. Tho messenger stood here, as wo stand 
now; proffered, as you did now, rewards 
for actions which, being done, had raised mo 
up so great, that men would bow before mo 
as a god, and else so mean the dust and scum 
of earth were fit companions for me. IIow 
answered I the herald ? I dashed the villain 
over this parapet! The vultures and hyenas 
did their duty; and there flies all that is left 
of him.” 

Antioclius slunk away. Holiad his answer. 
He knew lie must bo wary of tills Egyptian; 
in him he had a foe to dread. 

Zabdas mused as bo slowly entered tlio 
palace. 

“Romo panders with him,” he murmured. 
“Julia the price! O Isis I price of treachery I 
and yet what angel but might turn a devil to 
win so exquisite a meed for sin ? If he wrong 
her,” he continued, passionately—" if he be¬ 
tray Palmyra—if he should bleach the roses 
from her cheek, or set tho current of her tears 
abroach, may thunder rive mo, if I will not 
fall upon him like an avalanche and crush 
him into dust!” 

These words revealed tlio secret of his 
heart; the stern and iron man of war loved 
tile gentle Julia. Rut ho was soon to learn 
liow hopeless was this passion. 

Zenobia had sent her answer to Aurelian, 
and informed him that she would give him 
battle to the last, Zabdas approved her de¬ 


cision, for he was her chief counsellor, and 
she consulted him upon her every action; 
but there was one who seemed ill at 
ease at tho prospect of the continued war. 
Tills was Zabdas’s favorito officer, a young 
Roman named Gracchus, who, forced from 
his native city by some dark injury, had 
sought a shelter at Zenobia’s court. Tho 
beauty and grace of Julia had at onco en¬ 
thralled his heart, and his young and manly 
bearing made him a rival to be feared by her 
other suitors. 

Finding him thus moody Zabdas questioned 
him as to its cause. 

« Should Zabdas fall and you wear still this 
lovesick character," he said, “who then will 
lead the soldiers of Palmyra against the foe ?” 

“Antioclius,” answered Gracchus,moodily; 
“ to whom, if lie survives tho fury of the battle, 
and Persia’s aid should fail her, the queen has 
promised the hand of Julia.” 

The Egyptian was startled by this reply. 

“ You dream 1” he cried, excitedly. 

“Dare I trust you?” asked Gracchus, 
Swayed by a sudden thought. 

“With your whole soul, Gracchus,” an¬ 
swered Zabdas, impressively. 

“Can wo hoop our hearts like mortal 
things?” cried Gracchus, impetuously. “Can 
Wo shut out from them their monarch, 
love?” 

“Why ask me this?” answered Zabdas, 
With emotion. “ Think you I—love ?” 

“No, Zabdas; for I know your soul hath 
but one mistress in tho world, and that is 
Palmyra’s glory.” 

“O yes—yes,” returned tho Egyptian, bit¬ 
terly. “ Well then, your love—” 

“ I tremble when I speak, lest you despise 
me, but it masters me—it is my breath, my 
sunlight, my religion! How I love Julia—” 

“Julia I” echoed Zabdas, gaspingly. 

“ Like tlio birds love daydawn," continued 
Gracchus, too much absorbed in his rhapsody 
to heed his friend’s omotion, “ or tho flowers 
the fresh rain that brings them life and 
beauty out of heaven. And she returns tho 
love.” 

Zabdas shivered at these words. 

“ Returns it?” he cried, tremulously. “ Ton 
are sure of that? She told you so with her 
own lips?” 

Gracchus smiled at tho eagerness of tho 
question. 

“ Hath nothing elso a voice but tho inani¬ 
mate and bell-like tongue, that answers but 
tho will?” he asked. “A look, a sigh—it i3 
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with these Julia declared her love, and these 
alone will nerve me to dispute the golden 
prize with proud Antioclius.” 

“lie, Antlochus, lovel” tried Zabdas, 
scornfully, “and such an incarnated gentle¬ 
ness as Julia’s; aud why not? the man is 
human. Go seek her!” ho added, quickly. 
“I would speak with her; and if she loves 
you—Go, go!” 

Gracchus hastened away, and the Egyptian 
was left to his own hitter thoughts. Still ho 
had kept his secret—held it hi, though it 
came spouting upward like a flood of burning 
lava; and he was resolved it should burn him 
up—consume him into ashes before it found 
an utterance. Now if Julia really loved 
Gracchus, what was to be done? Why, let 
them, and he would call on Heaven to bless 
them both. A noble heart had this same 
stern Egyptian 1 

A shriek aroused him from his sad reverie, 
and Julia came rushing towards him in a 
frantic manner. The cause of her alarm was 
quickly told. Gracchus had been that instant 
slain; struck by a base assassin In the corri¬ 
dor—a mail muffled in a mantle. She had 
seen the blow, hut not the face of the striker. 
Her brain seemed bursting, as with distracted 
accents she told this dreadful story. 

As ho hastened to the scone of the assassi¬ 
nation Zabdas, burning to revenge his friend, 
briefly interrogated her. 

“You say you marked not well the man 
who struck the blow ?” ho asked. “ Was ho 
tall or short?” 

“ In the one glance I had of him," answered 
Julia, “he seemed somewhere about the 
stature of Antioclius." 

Zabdas understood it all. They reached 
the spot where Gracchus lay prostrate and 
motionless upon the marble pavement. The 
Egyptian knelt beside him and raised his 
head tenderly from the ground. He knew 
death’s image well, for he had been familiar 
with his dread presence since first he flashed 
his falchion on the battle-field. 

“ Joy, joy, my Julia!” ho exclaimed. “ ne 
is not dead!” 

“Not dead?” gasped Julia, with delight 
and wonder. 

“No, not dead, but yet upon the brink 
of the unfathoraed lake that runs into 
eternity.” 

“What means this rumor of attempted 
murder?” asked a voice, and looking up 
Zabdas beheld Antlochus with a pitiless ex¬ 
pression upon his face. The Egyptian sprang 


to his feet and confronted his colleaguo 
sternly. 

“ Sec, noble Antiochus, the cursed hand of 
some all-sacrilegious wretch hath struck life's 
altar in its temple!” he cried. “But there’s 
hope lie yet may live.” 

“Not much,” replied Antiochus, coldly, 
surveying the wounded man, “the blow was 
sure.” 

“ Indeed 1 Were you far off when he was 
struck ?” demanded Zabdas, quickly. 

Antioclius changed color. 

“ I was,” he answered, shortly. 

“Nor saw the wound Inflicted?” 

“ No.” 

“ now know you then the blow is sure, who 
neither saw it given, nor were near when it 
was struck ?” 

“IIow? am I not a soldier—are not death 
aud wounds familiar to me?” 

“True, true,” returned Zabdas, apparently 
satisfied. 

He summoned his soldiers and had Grac¬ 
chus conveyed to his quarters, and so cheered 
Julia with the assurance of her lover’s re¬ 
covery that she withdrew with a lightened 
heart. A portion of the soldiers remained 
and, at a sign from Zabdas, closed in around 
Antioclius, much to his surprise. 

“What means this?” he demanded 
haughtily—“ a captive!” 

Zabdas raised his finger warningly—that 
finger which had soon after pointed the de¬ 
cisive charge that brought victory. 

“If Gracchus dies, Antiochus,” he said, 
and there was a resonant ring in his deep 
voice, “ to-morrow shall see you hanging from 
the battlements. Think of it—the Egyptian 
has always kept his word.” 

The baffled traitor, and would-be murderer, 
was led away a prisoner. 

Gracchus did not dio; although his wound 
was a severe one he soon began to mend, and 
Antlochus was restored to liberty,butZabdas 
had a strict watch kept upon his actions. 
Gracchus’s recovery was hastened by the 
glad intelligence that Julia was to be his. 
Zenobla, satisfied that her daughter really 
loved the young soldier, and swayed by the 
advice of Zabdas, had given her consent to 
their union. If the worst befell them, and 
they were conquered (and hope had almost 
deserted her), It were better that Julia died 
in the spring of life, with her young heart’s 
wishes gratified, than live to share a con¬ 
queror’s bed, made hateful by it3 shameful 
splendor. 
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The night was fixed for the nuptials, wlien 
Zabdas received startling intelligence, brought 
by tho trusty frecdinan, Alcander, whom ho 
had set to keep an eyo upon tho scheming 
Antiochus. The traitor had fled from tho 
city and joined tho emperor, and it was re¬ 
ported that he meditated a treacherous 
assault upon the city, to take Zcnobia cap¬ 
tive, and to seize the person of the princess 
at tile very altar and forco her to bo ids. 

Zabdas took energetic means to frustrate 
the villain’s scheme. Ho surrounded tho 
temple with his choicest troops, and whilst 
tho only woman upon earth that had ever 
awakened one tender emotion in his lonely 
heart exchanged her vows with another— 
tho vows that, like a gulf, forever barred him 
from her, even as a faithful dog, ho watched 
over tier happiness. 

The nuptials wero celebrated and Julia 
and Gracchus wore united, and in tho bliss of 
that moment they wero unconscious of tiro 
strife that raged without. Zabdasmet Antio¬ 
chus as ho led the Romans to tho attack, slew 
him with his own hand,and drove the invaders 
back. But this attack was only the prelimi¬ 
nary of a grand onslaught that Aurelian had 
planned that night. 

Soon his serried legions began to pour into 
tho devoted city. The new-made bridegroom 
was forced to leave his bride and grasp Ids 
sword and minglo in tho strife. Zcnobia 
hastened to place herself at the head of her 
soldiers to animate and inspire them. And 
foremost in tho battle’s front towered tho 
warlike form of Zabdas tho Egyptian. 

All niglit long the battle raged fiercely in 
the streets, and when morning dawned upon 
the ensanguined scene Palmyra had fallen 
and Zcnobia and Gracchus were captives to 
tho emperor of Rome. They were brought 
into the presence of Aurelian. 

“ See, haughty queen,” ho said, “ tho evil of 
the pride with which you turned our offerings 
of love forth on tho winds. Palmyra is a 
name for something levelled with tho dust of 
earth, and its proud queen but lackey to that 
power she greeted with such scorn.” 

“Taunt on,” returned Zcnobia, proudly, 
“were I your conqueror I should triumph 
over you, so say your worst.” 

Aurelian next addressed Gracchus. 

“ See the renegade to honor and to Rome," 
ho cried, “on tho road to death I” 

“Aurelian,” answered Gracchus, calmly, 


“death is to tho soldier scarce a terror. 
Wronged by your great predecessor on tho 
throne, in Flavius Claudius’s power mine was 
a life of risk, and fleeing hero I found a wel¬ 
come, by my land denied, and for its love X 
loved it as iny own. Kill me—but I struck at 
Partbians, and the Roman mercenaries, but 
not upon my sword rests thero one drop of 
fellow Roman’s blood.” 

A number of Aurclian’s officers confirmed 
this statement. Tho emperor smiled be- 
nignantly. 

“ It would ill become my triumph,” he said, 
“ to stain it with revenge. Gracchus, take, 
in placo of that wrested from you by tho 
Emperor Claudius, pardon and honors from 
Aurelian.” 

Whilo tho young soldier remained speech¬ 
less with surprise and gratitude, tho emperor 
turned to Zcnobia and thus addressed her: 

“ We fought against your pride, Zcnobia, 
and it is levelled now—so ends our enmity. 
We who were foes an hour ago, tho cause or 
quarrel past, are friends again. Beyond tho 
Tiber glitter bright lauds, where you shall 
queen it yet, honored and loved. You have 
a daughter—” 

Zenobia interrupted him with a scream, 
whilst every limb seemed palsied. 

“ If she lives, she lives to perish I” sho 
exclaimed. 

“ No; I issued orders to preserve you both 
at every peril.” 

“I iiavo rendered null your every caution,” 
she cried, distractedly. “Should the city fall, 
Zabdas is bound by solemn oath, lest sho 
should fall into Rome’s marauding hands, to 
kill her in the temple.” 

Upon inquiry it was ascertained that Zab¬ 
das, badly wounded, bad last been seen bear¬ 
ing Julia into tho temple. They hastened 
with all speed to prevent the needless sacri¬ 
fice. They found Zabdas standing by tho 
altar and Julia kneeling at his feet, as if in 
prayer. Tho general was wounded to tho 
death, but ho had life enough to do this act 
of agony. Ilis sword was lifted when Grac¬ 
chus sprang forward, caught him by tho arm, 
and told him of tho emperor’s clemency. 
Zabdas cast away his battered sword, and 
like a stately oak felled by tho woodman’s 
axe, his stalwart form sunk slowly down. 

“ Tho gods bless you botli I” ho murmured. 
And with tlieso words tho bravo spirit fled, 
and the noble heart ceased to beat. 
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THE NUN OE VOLLRATH. 

BT MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


In the most picturesque part of the Rhine¬ 
land, the ruined castle of Eerlichen is nes¬ 
tled among the rocky crags which overhang 
the river. The ivy climbs upon the walls” 
dropping its leafy curtains over the shattered 
windows, and everywhere the lichen clings 
to the gray stone. The massive gateway 
whence mailed knights went forth in quest 
of bold adventure, the ponderous arches en¬ 
circling the court, the very pavements which 
rang beneath the hoofs of their prancing 
steeds, the strong abutments frowning upon 
file Rhine—all are fast crumbling away, 
xne mrds build their nests in tire grand ban- 
queting-hall which once echoed the loud 
notes of the festive song, and the raven 
croaks in the lofty towers where many cen¬ 
turies ago Marianne, the proud and beauti¬ 
ful daughter of the ancient house of Dal- 
berg, sat watching the gleaming waves of 
the river, and listening the while to the ten¬ 
der words of Wilhelm von Turkheim, her 
most favored lover. The towering moun¬ 
tains, the steep cliffs, the round green vales 
embosomed in the deep gorges, the rushing 
waves of the Rhine, were bathed in the rich 
evening purple. 

Tip the mountain, upon the opposite shore, 
clambered processions headed by the monks, 
bearing vessels of holy water, and invoking 
the blessing of Heaven upon the vineyards” 
The measured chant came to the ears of the 
lovers, who still watched the flags as they 
streamed buck in the evening air, borne un¬ 
steadily along by the crowd, till twilight 
sank down from the sky, and the throng of 
white surpliced priests became like a misty 
cloud. 

The house of Dalberg was a proud race, 
and though impoverished in the civil wars 
which had convulsed the German States, 
abated nothing of its hereditary pretensions 
to consideration, and carried itself as haugh¬ 
tily as in the days of its feudal grandeur. It 
was a bold thing for Wilhelm von Turkheim, 
whose only wealth was his noble ancestry, 
and whose greatest strength lay in his town 
good sword and brave heart, to aspire to the 
hand of Marienne Dalberg, but the youth 
loved the maiden, and his fortune was to 
conquer. Marianne was beautiful, but it 


was the beauty of the dark clouds rent by 
lightning, an almost fearful beauty. A wild 
untamable spirit looked out of her large 
dark eyes—eyes which could be eloquent of 
scorn and hate, too, maybe. The black hair 
falling away in lustrous masses from her low 
forehead, the thick dark brows, and the olive 
complexion, brightening into spots of vivid 
crimson upon her exquisitely rounded 
cheeks, told that the fervid blood of the south 
ran in her veins. From her mother, Carlotta 
Baretti, an Italian woman, Harinane had 
inherited the fiery, passionate elements 
which gave such strange force and intensity 
to her northern nature. But around the 
rich carnation curve of her lip, there played 
a smile which drew all its sweetness from 
the Dalberg race, whose women, for many a 
century back, had won praises from knight 
and mmstrel for their gentle goodness. 

Many a youth from the proudest family in 
the land had thrown himself at her feet, but 
Marianne had repulsed them all, filled with 
a passionate longing to be loved for herself 
only—to win homage more ardent and en¬ 
during than they could give. She was jeal¬ 
ous of her rank, jealous even of her beauty, 
lest they should win the love coveted for her 
inner self alone. 

So her suitors, one by one, whispered their 
vows in ears which heard more kindly, and 
the Countess Dalberg grew every day more 
and more angry, as her plans in Marianne’s 
behalf came to nought, through that maid¬ 
en’s exceeding willfulness. 

But recently Giacomo Baretti, an Italian 
noble and one of her own kinsmen, power¬ 
ful and rich, had sued vainly for the lovely 
Marianne, and though repulsed, stil lingered 
about the family, received daily as one of 
the household. But if Marianne might have 
been annoyed by his perseverance at another 
time, it was now lost sight of in the dazzling 
flood of sunshine which Wilhelm von Turk- 
lieim’s love radiated around her. The plots 
of her ambitious mother were all forgotten 
as she sat that night in the lonely tower 
drinking in the sweet assurances of his af¬ 
fection. And now, as the darkness gathered, 
Wilhelm had a disclosure to make which he 
feared would enshroud in gloom the soul of 
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his betrothed. He kept It baek for long, and 
the thought that the time had come made 
him silent and sad. 

“Thou art silent, Wilhelm,” said the maid¬ 
en. “HasMarianne offended thee?” And 
she looked anxiously up in his face. 

“ Nay, Heaven forbid, my love; but X must 
leave thee, Marianne.” 

She started up with a low cry of grief. 

“Wilhelm!” 

“It is only for a time, dearest,” he said, 
soothingly. 

“ Why must thou go ?” she broke forth, 
impetuously. “You do not love me; you 
will forget me if you leave me. I will not 
have it so.” And the passionate tears came 
thick and fast. 

“ Nay, Marianne,” he tenderly remonstra¬ 
ted, and soothed her sorrow, as if she had 
been a wayward child. “ Listen to me, Mari¬ 
anne,” he said, at length. “ Thou knowest, 
dearest, that I served under the banner of 
our duke in the last battle, which we indeed 
thought had ended the contest, but now the 
conflict is renewed. Is it meet that a sol¬ 
dier should shrink from his duty? Could 
Wilhelm von Turkheim prove recreant to 
his trust?” And a glow of pride swept over 
the fine bold face of the young man. 

“But thou wilt forget me,” murmured 
Marianne, still weeping. 

“ Forget Marianne 1” repeated Wilhelm. 
“ Thou mightest indeed think thus, could I 
prove unfaithful to my knightly vows, but 
never will I be disloyal to them or thee. 
Canst thou not trust me, love ?” 

The maiden was silent a moment, then she 
raised her glowing face all wet with tears, 
and, her dark eyes gleaming with a strange 
light, she said, in a low suppressed tone: 

“ Wilhelm, what thinkest thou I could do 
if thou wert false to me ?” 

The young man started at the tone, and 
looked in surprise at the lips trembling with 
jealousy, but he said, playfully: 

“ Would my beautiful Marianne seek some 
terrible revenge? Now by those flashing 
eyes, I know thou wouldst not sink tamely 
into a lovelorn maiden.” 

She laughed a wild laugh that rolled back 
in strange echoes from the cliffs. 

“ That would I not. I would never rest, 
never cease to pursue revenge until we both 
lay cold beneath the dark water.” And she 
clenched her small white hands in her pas¬ 
sion. Wilhelm took them in his own, and 
said, gently: 


“My beautiful flower shall never fade by 
my neglect. Thou wilt forget me sooner 
than I thee.” And so, by tender protesta¬ 
tions, he soothed her jealous fear. 

But Wilhelm knew that in the rich tropi¬ 
cal nature of this young girl there were 
depths of hatred as well as love, and yet 
this very knowledge attached him yet more 
closely to her. He thought himself sure of 
her truth. She who exacted so much could 
not give less, and trusting in her entirely, he 
looked forward to his absence as painful only 
because it separated him from her. He left 
her having full faith in her fidelity, though 
he knew she was sought by those not less 
noble than himself, though the Italian, Ba- 
retti, lingered near, waiting for a more favor¬ 
able opportunity to press his suit. But there 
was one consideration which gave him some 
uneasiness. The countess had never looked 
kindly upon him, and had yielded only a re¬ 
luctant consent to his marriage with her 
daughter, though that of her husbaud was 
frank and cordial. But at the faintest sug¬ 
gestion of her mother’s influence, Marianne’s 
pride rose. 

“Thou dost me wrong by thy suspicions,” 
she said, proudly. “Dost thou, think I 
would be made the tool of her ambition? 
You do not know me, if you think so.” 

“ Nay, Marianne. I did not mean to inti¬ 
mate that they would carry their machina¬ 
tions as far as that. But your mother is am¬ 
bitious and—forgive me, dearest—very self- 
willed, and Baretti is unprincipled and art¬ 
ful. You would be no match for them. I 
do not doubt your truth. I only fear that 
they may make you unhappy by instilling 
suspicions into your mind.” . 

“Do not fear, Wilhelm. I know them 
too well,” said the maiden, calmly. 

“ If you do not hear from me often, yon 
must not doubt me, dearest,” continued Wil¬ 
helm. “ If I am silent for.months at a time, 
you must only attribute it to the want of a 
trusty courier, not to any forgetfulness of 
mine. Will yon try to trust me?” 

And overcome by the fervent love which 
spoke in every tone, Marianne whispered an 
unchanging faith. It was a sad parting, 
there in the dusk of that summer evening, 
with the mournful music of the Bhine sing¬ 
ing in their ears, with the unpitying stare 
looking coldly down. But the good-by for 
the hundredth tl merepeated, and the fervent 
earesses were over at length, and Marianne 
stood alone in the tower, striving to keep 
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back the hot tears that blinded her eyes, 
and eagerly looking into the darkness for 
the last glimpse of her lover. 

Out of the great banqueting-hall of the 
castle of Berlichen there opened a small 
apartment, a kind of ladies’ boudoir, fur¬ 
nished after the extravagant taste of those 
early days. The walls were hnng with tap¬ 
estry, elaborately wrought, and the massive 
couches were of oak, grotesquely carved and 
heavily rimmed with silver. 

In a corner of one of these couches re¬ 
clined a lady, scarcely past her youth, and 
looking, in her rich garments and magnifi¬ 
cent beauty, quite in keeping with the gor¬ 
geous apartment. A robe of crimson cloth 
fell in graceful folds about her fine figure, 
and a band of pearls was twined around her 
queenly head, confining the dark hair. By 
her side, upon a small stand, stood a tiny 
silver bell. Site extended one jewelled hand 
and rang. The musical echoes had not died 
away, when a round-faced German waiting- 
girl appeared, and after a low courtesy, 
awaited her commands of her mistress. 

“Where is my daughter, Helena?” said 
the countess. 

“The demoiselle Marianne has retired to 
her own apartments,” replied the girl, with 
another courtesy. 

, “Very well. Go np to the Signor Baretti, 
and say that I await him here.” And the 
proud countess leaned back upon her couch 
with an air of queenly graciousness. 

The girl withdrew, carefully closing the 
doors and passing silently through the hall. 
But once out of her mistress’s hearing, she 
ran up the staircase, and humming a Ger¬ 
man love-song, tripped gayly along the cor¬ 
ridor. She stopped at a door in a remote 
part of the castle, and called: 

“Signor Baretti!” 

E Helena looks very pretty as she stands 
there waiting, the excitement giving a deep¬ 
er glow to her cheeks, her soft light ■ hair 
falling about her face, and her blue eyes full 
of expectation. 

“Signor Baretti!” 

He was sitting at the further end of the 
room a slight dark man, with a cruel treach¬ 
erous month, small black eyes gleaming 
brightly in their cavernous sockets, and short 
curling hair clnstering about somewhat hol¬ 
low temples. If Helena had stood close by, 
perhaps she wonld have been terrified by 
the look of malignant triumph which shone 


in those eyes, and yet it wa3 a handsome 
face. Helena thought it so, and many a 
fair lady high in rank would have agreed 
with the pretty serving-girl in this opinion. 
But were the face handsome or plain, the 
maiden could not see it then, and when lie 
spoke, those melodious Tuscan accents were 
very sweet. 

“ Come hither, Helena, earissima mia. 
Come and sing me one of the sweet melo¬ 
dies of your fatherland, sweeter, by our moth¬ 
er! than this pale Rhenish wine with which 
the good count would make us drunken. 
Why do the same banks produce such maid¬ 
ens as thon, and such a poor thin elixir as 
this ?” he said, draining a goblet as he spoke. 
“ Caust thou tell me that, pretty one?” 

But Helena did not approach him. She 
stood timidly ’ near the door, winding and 
unwinding the end of her scarf about her 
round arm. Presently she said: 

“ If it please Signor Baretti, the countess 
would see him in her boudoir.” 

“ Ha! Would her ladyship impart to me 
more concerning the enamored youth, Yon 
Turkheira ? By St. Peter, I am nothing loth 
to listen!” And the Italian rose from his 
couch and advanced towards the door. 

Helena would have tripped away before 
him, bnt with a sndden quick movement, he 
caught one of the long fair curls that fell 
over her shoulders, and holding it gently but 
firmly, made her suit her pace to his own. 

“Whitherso fast, pretty maiden? Hay, 
I would speak with thee. How speeds the 
wooing of thy fair mistress ? Shine her eye 3 
as brightly upon Von Turkheim as they 
shone yestermorn ?” 

Helena glanced shyly up in his face. 

“Von Turkheira has departed this eve, 
and my lady’s eyes are red with weeping. 

He goes to join the army of the duke.” 

A rapid sentence in his own language es¬ 
caped the lips of the Italian. His eyes 
flashed and a look of exultation flitted over 
his face. 

“ Thou wast ever the bearer of good news, 
sweet Helena. So he hath left the fair Mari¬ 
anne? A brave knight, I trow. Thy lovers 
are more faithful, my pretty one.” And as 
they passed down the stairs, he poured into 
her ear fervent protestations of love, breathed 
in low caressing tones, and Helena listened 
blushing and trembling. 

Leaving the girl in the hall, Baretti strode 
through the saloon and stopped at the door 
of the countess’s boudoir. A summons to 
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enter succeeded bis call upon her came, and 
putting aside the tapestry that screened the 
doorway, the Italian stood in the presence 
of the prond Conntes3 Dalberg. 

“ Ton are late, to-night my good consin, for 
one who has such weighty business in 
hand.” 

Baretti bowed an apology.. 

“Tour ladyship does me injustice by sup¬ 
posing I could be neglectful of our interests. 
I have but now learned all that the girl 
Helena can reveal of her mistress.” 

“How? Have you learned anything not 
known to us yesterday ?” said the countess, 
quickly. 

She listened with eager interest while the 
Italian related the news of Von Turkheim’s 
departure. Her black eyes shot forth vivid 
flames. 

“Ha! is it even so? How, Baretti, the 
way is open. No poor German lordlingshall 
win Marianne Dalberg. Dost thou see what 
thou must do?” And she impatiently 
searched for a reply. 

“ If your ladyship would explain your de¬ 
sign more clearly,” suggested the wily con¬ 
spirator. 

She stamped upon the floor and struck 
her hands together in anger. 

“ The man is a traitor,” she muttered in 
Italian. “Beware, Baretti. We have gone 
too far to retreat. We are equally commit¬ 
ted. You dare not play me false.” 

. “Never, madam. The prize is too dear to 
me to be lightly given np. But thon wouldst 
have me—” 

“ Join the opposing army and—■” 

“That is well,” said the Italian, coolly; 
“ and then—■” 

“Von Turkheim may fall by any hand; 
why not by thine?” said the countess, sink¬ 
ing her voice to a whisper. 

“Why not? No one strikes a truer 
blow,” returned the Italian, with a wicked 
smile. 

“But hist!” said the countess, softly. 
“ Marianne must not be told of his death. 
Let her think him false, and my daughter 
will not long weep a recreant lover. Then 
when she believes herself deserted, there is 
another more devoted, and you will not lead 
your bride unwillingly to the altar. Do you 
understand?” 

Her accomplice bent his head in assent, 
and the countess went on: 

“ What else should acconntfor his absence 
but treachery? Is Helena well tutored?” 


“Your ladyship may trust her to me;” re¬ 
plied the Italian, smiling. 

“ Very well. When do yon leave ?” 

“ To-night, madam.” 

“ That is well,” she said, approvingly, and 
after a few more sentences, the conspirators 
parted. The conntes3 stood by the window 
and listened to the sound of the retreating 
hoofs, till they died away in the distance. 
Down beneath the window flowed the -Rhine, 
a broad steady tide, reflecting the brilliant 
heavens, and afar down reddened by the 
light of many bonfires of fir which the peas¬ 
ants had raised upon the rocks, for it was a 
festival day. The countess stood there in 
the darkness apd silence, brooding over the 
expected accomplishment of her cherished 
schemes. 

Lying restless in her chamber above, Mari¬ 
anne aiso heard the sound of the departing 
horseman, and calling her maid, questioned 
her. Helena had just come in from the 
court, and approached pale and breathless. 

“ It is only the Signor Baretti,” she said, 
in answer to her mistress’s question. 

“Ah, he .is gone, then!” returned Mari¬ 
anne, with a sigh of relief. “ Come hither, 
Helena, and unloose my hair. There, that 
is better,” she said, as the lustrous dark mass 
escaped from its fastenings and fell in long 
soft coils over her shoulders. “ So the Sig¬ 
nor Baretti is departed,” she added, present¬ 
ly, “and whither, Helena?” 

“ I know not,” replied the maiden, sadly. 

Marianne looked up in surprise. 

“Why,girl, thine eyes are full of tears. 
What is this? Has the crafty Italian been 
cheating thee with smooth phrases?” 

Helena turned away to hide the tears that 
could no longer be restrained. 

“ Pie, maiden. Wilt thou weep for a false 
knight?” said her mistress, half chidingly. 
“ Nay, bring hither thy harp, and with one 
of thine own sweet songs chariu away this 
dark humor from me and thyself. Let it be 
a song of love.” And Mariauue sat down 
upon a couch in the deep window recess, 
and while Helena brought the harp, she 
thought of the brave Von Turkheim, now 
miles away. “ Sit thee there, maiden,” she 
said, rousing from her reverie and pointing 
to a low stool at her feet. 

Helena drew her fingers over the strings, 
and then in a voice trembling at first, bat 
waxing stronger and ringing out loud and 
clear as she gathered confidence, saug a 
proyenqal ditty—a story of lovelorn maiden 
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asd recreant knight. She had not reached 
the end of the second stanza, when her mis¬ 
tress interrupted her in tones hoarse and 
shaken with passion. 

Girl, why dost thou sing that song to me 
—to met’ she cried, fiercely. 

The terrified maiden started from her 
seat, and Marianne, recalled to herself by 
the action, said, more calmly: 

“ St ay> sit down, I meant not to frighten 
thee. But sing me no more songs of broken 
troth. Touch the harp again in some battle 
melody.” 

The girl obeyed, and the music floated 
over the Bhine and came back prolonged 
and softened from the opposite cliffs. The 
fires went out upon the rocks, the noisy 
peasants, drunken witii mirth and wine, 
sauntered homeward, and the moon looked 
down serenely upon the bald crags, the si¬ 
lent vales aud the rushing river, hut still the 
music floated out on the summer air over 
the Bhine, aud came back in melodious 
echoes. 

Far away on the plains of Lombardy the 
army of the emperor has encamped for the 
night. Wilhelm von TurkWeim, now a cav¬ 
alry officer in the German army, was strolling 
moodily along the bank of tiie river. Six 
months had he been with the army, and yet 
the fame he had hoped to win was a dream 
of tile future. For this diiatoriness, to march 
aBd counter-march to no purpose, to allow 
the enemy to elude his victorious troops at 
the last moment, he was detained from the 
side of his beautiful Marianne. The young 
officer’s heart was full of sad bitter thoughts 
as he paced slowly to and fro. He recalled 
the parting by the Bhine. Each collateral 
circumstance had so impressed itself upon 
his mind that it was as if the scene were 
present before him. The foaming eddies of 
the blue river, the black rocks flinging down 
dark shadows upon the water, the processions 
of the monks climbing the mountain, the 
monastery looming dark in the twilight, all 
were vividly real to his inward vision. Mari¬ 
anne! Now for months he had heard noth¬ 
ing from her, and he feared his own mes¬ 
sages had failed to reach the castle. What 
would her weak faith in him avail against 
the menaces of the countess and the, wily 
arts of the Italian ? He was repeating the 
question sadly to himself, when he was in¬ 
terrupted by the approach of his servant. 
He was a rongh burly German, with an ex¬ 


pression of courage and loyalty In his honest 
face. 

“ May it please the captain, the command¬ 
er wishes to see him.” 

“Very well, Fritz. Bring out my horse 
during my absence. I shall ride out to the 
lines when I return.” And WUhelm hurried 
off t° the tent of his commanding officer. 

Honest Fritz gazed fondly after his retreat¬ 
ing figure. 

“ That’s a master to be proud of,” he said 
to himself, as he led around the high met¬ 
tled courser, humoring his frolicsome curvet- 
tings and stroking the flowing mane. “ No 
man in the army sits a horse like him,” he 
continued. “ Now he has just been fretting 
his proud heart at being idle so long. When 
he rushes down upon them let the villanous 
Lombards look to themselves.” ‘ 

Wilhelm was immediately admitted to the 
presence of the chief. It was Duke Rodolpb, 
one of the bravest soldiers of the emperor. 
He had just superseded an officer of inferior 
capacity, whese inefficiency had greatly ex¬ 
asperated the royal warrior. He came at 
once to the design in hand. 

I want to send out areconnoiteringparty. 
It must be small, but of picked soldiers. I 
wish you to lead.” 

Wilhelm s eyes flashed with pleasure, and 
he warmly thanked his chief for the trust 
reposed in him. The details were speedily 
arranged, and half an hour later Wilhelm 
von Turkheim was scouring over the plain, 
his faithful Fritz at his side, and a choseu 
troop following close. They rode cautiously 
but swiftly, seeking the turfy margins of the 
road, that the soand of their horses’ hoofs 
might be deadened. Arriving at a steep hill 
which led down by a precipitous descent to a 
sheltered valley, beyond whose thick chest¬ 
nut forests the captain suspected the oppos¬ 
ing army to be encamped, the men were or¬ 
dered to dismount aud lead their horses 
slowly and softly down the hill. Half the 
troop had reached the bottom so silently 
that it would seem not the least rattling of 
the gravel in the road could have betrayed 
their approach, when suddenly the clashing 
of sabres rang shrilly on the still air, aud at 
the same moment the moon, breaking from 
the clouds that had hitherto obscured her 
light, revealed a body of horsemen advanc¬ 
ing at a gallop. 

“Tohorse!” shouted Wilhelm von Turk¬ 
heim, in tones like a trumpet peal. “To 
horse and wheel into line every manl” 
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There was but a moment* but it was done* 
and all tbe ranks rang out the war-cry. With 
sabres poised and hearts beating high, the 
little troop awaited the charge. The onset 
was deadly, for the foe outnumbered them 
five to one. The sabres glittered in the 
moonlight, the fierce shout went up from 
lips that were soon silent for aye, the soil 
was baptized anew by a crimson shower, 
and soldier and steed, foemen and friends, 
sank down together “ in one red burial 
blent.” The German corps was cut to 
pieces, and save one or two who escaped 
through the fleetness of their light limb- 
coursers, the troop fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Alas for the lover of Marianne! 
Wilhelm von Turkheim, striping- to rally bis 
few companions, was opposed by a small 
dark man, whose accents and face were not 
strange to him. 

“Ha! meet we thus?” And the smooth 
Tuscan tones were bitter with hatred. 
* Wilhelm von Turkheim, thou wilt never 
see the raven-eyed Marianne more!” And 
with a low serpeut-like hiss, Baretti rushed 
forward. 

Wilhelm recoiled, staggered under the fatal 
blow, rallied, sank, and a loud demoniac 
laugh of gratified revenge floated up into the 
sky. 

It was daybreak, and poor Fritz crawled 
wearily and painfully over tbe bodies of the 
slain to his master's side. With his left hand, 
for the right liung down powerless, he un¬ 
laced the corslet of the young captain and 
eagerly placed his hand above his heart. 
He cannot satisfy himself if he lives, and 
with the tears streaming down his bronzed 
face, lie beuds bis ear to his master’s lips 
and listens closely. 


Faraway, in the castle of Berlicben, in 
the silent tower, Marianne sits musing alone. 
Since she parted with Yon Turkheim on 
that summer eve a sad change had fallen 
upon the beautiful Rhineland. No longer 
the purple clusters hang upon the vine, and 
the soft evening mist does not creep up the 
mouutain side; but the fir trees bend be¬ 
neath the glittering snow wreaths, and the 
Ingelheim meadows lie like broad white 
sheets thrown down between the hills. Ifc 
13 winter in the Rhineland, and winter, too, 
in Marianne’s heart Ho news came to her 
of Wilhelm, and the dread suspicion, kept 
down long, struggled with vehemently, that 
her lover was false to her, gradually forced 


an entrance to her mind, and, brooded over 
day and night, gathered strength and shaped 
itself into a certainty. The artful countes9, 
working upon the most sensitive point of 
her daughter’s passionate nature, gave fresh 
fuel to the flames of that vivid jealousy which 
burned every day more and more fiercely. 

“Thou art indeed a worthy daughter of 
thy father’s house, tliou who dost pine until 
thou art a shadow fur a recreant lover. 
Trust me, he solaces himself for thy absence 
by the society of some fair dame of Lom¬ 
bardy.” 

The thought was torture to Marianne. 
Her cheek lost its rounduess and bloom, her 
step its elasticity, and an expression of deep, 
intense, suppressed suffering sat in her eves. 
The girl, Helena, too, won by the crafty 
Baretti to his side, constantly poured her 
false tales of Von Turkheim’s treachery into 
her mistress’s ears. 

“ Bring thy harp, Helena,” said Marianne, 
one evening. “Better anything than listen 
to this wild tempest raging in my heart.” 

“ What shall I sing, fair lady?” the maiden 
asked. 

' “ I care not. Choose for thyself,” replied 
Marianne. 

The girl ran her fingers over the chords, 
and then said softly: 

tf I bethink me of a melody Wilhelm von 
Turkheim was wont to play beneath the 
casement of the lovely lady Katrine. If it 
please you—” 

“Silence, girl!” cried Marianne, springing 
up from her couch with clenched hands and 
fiery eyes. “What dost thon know of Yon 
Turkheim— thou?" she added, scornfully. 

“ In good sooth, only that he is a brave 
knight, overfond of change, and worshipping 
too much the bright eyes of ladies, as men 
are wont to do. I crave your pardon.” 

“Begone, girl! begone!” were the only 
words Marianne could find voice to frame. 
And as Helena glided from the apartment, 
she sank down upon her knees In an agony 
of grief and anger, and sobbed forth, “ O 
Holy Mother, help thy child in her sore ex¬ 
tremity!” And she shook from head to foot, 

“Hist! Helena, come hither.” It was 
spoken in the smooth tones of the Italian 
Baretti. 

The maiden started, and recognizing hia 
voice, tripped lightly forward. 

“There, shelter thyself thus from the 
snow,” he said, folding her in his cloak. “ I 
would not a single flake should fall on these 
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golden locks. And now', pretty maiden, 
What of thy haughty mistress?” 

“She is angry against Yon Turkheira, 
signor. She mutters vows of revenge in her 
deep and clasps her hand so.” And Helena’s 
chubby white hands imitated the action. 

“Ha!” said the Italian, quickly. “Dost 
thou think, then, she would listen to the 
suit of my friend, sweet Helena?” 

“I know not, signor, and yet I trow she is 
less averse to it than she used to be. But 
this morning, when I wound her braids up 
iu a great coil and saw her face in the glass, 
I said, ‘ I know what I would do should any 
lover play false, and I so beautiful as thou.’” 

“And what said she?” 

“ First she bit her lip, and I thought she 
would chide me; but then she smiled and 
said, ‘What wouldst tbon do, Helena?” 

“And you answered—” 

“ That I would plight my troth to some 
other and truer knight than he. Hay, but I 
would and I broke my heart for it.” 

Nay, pretty maiden, thou wouldst not he 
so proud. But what said the lady Ma¬ 
rianne?” 

“ She rebuked me for a saucy maiden; but 
afterwards she hummed a song to herself 
with her eyes upon the floor, and I knew 
she thought of what I said.” 

“Ah, did site so?” said the Italian, with a 
malicious smile. “And thou, Helena, if our 
plans succeed, what shall be thy reward?” 

Helena looked up at him wistfully. 

“Hay, sweet one, thou knowest I love 
thee; but wilt thou ask nothing more? 
Such faithfulness as thine deserves well. Ay, 
it does,” he muttered to himself. “ Go now; 
I hear thy mistress’s bell.” 

Helena ran in, and half way up the stair¬ 
case stopped to brush away the tears that 
covered her face. 

“What means he?” she said to herself. 

I fear he does not deal honestly with me. 
Who is this friend ? Ah, if it were himself!” 
And she grew white and faint 

It was true that Marianne had come to 
entertain the thought of revenging herself 
npon Yon Turkheim by giving her hand to 
Baretti. She no longer doubted his perfidy. 
The picture her mother had drawn of the 
fair dame of Lombardy and Von Turkheim 
was forever present to her imagination. 
Baretti was about to depart to the seat of 
war. Should she accompany, him she might 
perchance meet Wilhelm. She longed pas¬ 
sionately to appear before him as the beauti¬ 


ful and happy bride who had forgotten her 
early dream and laughed at her girlish folly. 
Only once she would see him, and then it 
would be so sweet to die. A few drops of 
this crystal liquid in a glass of wine and the 
busy brain would be stilled^—this mad riot¬ 
ing of her thoughts over forever. Cherish¬ 
ing this thought, she ceased to pine. Her 
wild wish for vengeance strengthened her; 
she talked and laughed again as often as of 
old; but it was snch a bitter laugh, r^ore 
unmusical than the wailings of despair. 
And Baretti saw it and smiled, for he liked 
to think he could conquer her proud will, 
and he envied and hated Wilhelm. 

It is June again, and the towers of Ber- 
liclien Castle are flushed with the evening 
glow. The red light falls upon the Khine 
and flashes all along the beetling cliffs, but 
in tlie chapel of the castle it is deep twilight 
—a darkness which is scarcely broken by 
the light tapers arranged upon tire altar and 
suspended from the vaulted roof. Only in 
the small space near the desk the light is 
brighter, yet it falls faintly upon the party 
there assembled. A few faces are brought 
into relief, one a woman’s, haggard and 
worn, but still beautiful, though deadly pale, 
save spots of vivid crimson upon either 
cheek. Near her is a small lithe figure with 
a dark face—a placid, triumphant face—that 
of a man who has satisfactorily accomplished 
his ends. The Countess Dalberg is very 
proud and content now, one may say who 
sees the haughty composure in her hand¬ 
some countenance. She leans upon her 
husband’s arm. The count has a noble figure 
and princely bearing, but his expression is 
irresolute. He yields to the stronger will 
of his subtle companion. In the dark back¬ 
ground is clustered a group of the depend¬ 
ents of the family, eager to witness the 
nuptials of their beautiful young mistress. 
The priest stands ready in stole and surplice, 
and the ceremony commences. Upon Ma¬ 
rianne’s cheek the crimson flame burns 
more vividly, but she stands motionless as 
some statue. 

There is a stir in the crowd, a pressing 
nearer, fer the words of the priest cannot be 
heard, and in their eagerness they do not 
perceive that some confusion has arisen at 
the door. A sturdy square-shouldered Ger¬ 
man is endeavoring to force his way in, 
making vigorous thrusts with his left hand, 
for right he has none, against the servants 
who would resist his entrance. Close be- 
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bind him follows a tall knightly figure In the 
costume of a soldier of the emperor. A crim¬ 
son scarf passed over his shoulder sustains 
his left arm, and as those near the door rec¬ 
ognize the pale fixed lineaments, they shrink 
hack in affright. 

The ceremony proceeds, and Marianne 
almost thinks her heart has ceased to beat, 
when suddenly, ringing through the vaulted 
arches and piercing the remotest comers of 
the lofty apartment, turning her to stone 
and stopping the blood in its course, a voice 
shouts: 

“ Room therefor Wilhelm von Turkheim!” 
And instantly another voice repeats, “Ay, 
room for Von Turkheim!” And all swims in 
circles before Marianne’s e_,es, and her 
parched lips quiver, and yet she strains her 
eyes, and over and through the fantastic 
dance which beclouds her vision she sees 
him clearly, for, as the terrified crowd parts 
upon either side, Wilhelm von Turkheim 
strides up the aisle and faces his betrothed. 
He essays to speak, and the voice at first 
dry and husky breaks at length into tones 
like the thunder peal. 

“ Marianne Dalberg, thou doest well,” he 
shouted, fiercely, waving his arm. “Thou 
art a true maiden; thou art the flower of 
loyalty and honor. Thou dost doubt thy 
lover, dost thou? Verily, thine own false¬ 
hood taught thee.” 

He gazed at her with eyes glowing like 
burning coals, and Marianne, though her 
lips moved, uttered no word. Von Turk¬ 
heim forced his way to the altar, and laying 
his hand upon it, cried: 

“A curse upon all false-hearted maidens! 
Let all good souls hate and scorn them! 
And thou, thou less than man, I war not 
with thee. Thy blood is not worthy to stain 
the lance of a true knight. Take thy prize, 
thou vile offshoot of a vile race!” he said, in 
accents of deep disgust. “And thou, Mari¬ 
anne,” turning again to the still form before 
him, “ do thou enjoy thy love, false heart 
that thou art.” And bending one more half- 
frozen, half-loving glance upon her, Von 
Turkheim strode from the chapel. 

Marianne fell senseless at Baretti’s feet, 
and ' at the loud cries of “ Help—Helena, 
hereP the serving-girl came forwaid, her 
face white as marble, and her golden curls 
dishevelled. 

That night in Marianne’s apartment the 
dim taper shone upon the worn face of the 
beautiful maiden. She was winding her 


long dark braids about her head, and talking 
low to herself 

“O Von Turkheim,” she murmured, 
“how couldst thou judge me so harshly? 
Thou art more cruel to me than I to thee.” 
She took up a mantle that lay near, and 
wrapping it about her, whispered, softly, 
“He hates me—me whom he used to call 
his beloved Marianne—and I was only a 
weak foolish girl; but I cannot bear his hate 
—O no! Bather death a thousand times.” 
She glided from the room and crept silently 
down the stairs—out at the great door, and 
down a path toward the flowing Bhine. 

“ Dare I ever ask her to forgive me?” said 
Helena, entering the room Marianne bad 
just left. She looked around, and seeing her 
mistress was not there, wrung her hands and 
wept. “ What was it Von Turkheim said of 
false-hearted maidens? Ah, that terrible 
curse! I—wicked girl that I am—have 
played my sweet mistress false, and for the 
cruel Baretti. Where has the lady Marianne 
gone?” And while she stopped to think, 
the truth flashed across her mind. She ran 
swiftly down stairs, on in Marianne’s foot¬ 
steps to the river’s bank. A white gleam 
upon the moonlit waters caught her eye, 
and with the quickness of thought, she un¬ 
moored a skiff that lay close by, and seizing 
the oar, the boat shot over the waves in 
long leaps. Hers was a strong and accus¬ 
tomed arm. Beaching the spot, the white 
garment came once more to the surface, and 
with a firm grasp and the superhuman 
strength born of great emergencies, Helena 
lifted her mistress into the boat, cold and in¬ 
sensible, but not lifeless. She bent over her, 
trying every art at her command to revive 
her, and meantime the skiff floated swiftly 
down with the current. 

It was dawn when Marianne could sit up 
and speak, and looking about her with won¬ 
der, she saw that the scenery was new and 
strange. All day they floated on, and when 
the sunset tints lighted wave and mountain, 
they perceived the white walls of a small 
building not far back from the bank. “ It is 
a convent,” said Helena. “Dost thou see 
thecross upon the tower? Let us go thither 
and seek refreshment and shelter, dear 
lady.” Marianne languidly consented. It 
was all one to her. She had no longer 
thought or care for herself. Her sorrow 
had settled down like a mountain weight 
upon her mind, paralyzing every faculty. 

Helena directed the boat shoreward, and it 
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floated gently into a little inlet. She moored 
it carefully, and assisting her mistress to rise, 
they left the boat and followed a winding 
path up to the convent. 


The fierce wars which had agitated the 
German states for so many years had ceased 
at length, and peace again settled down over 
the beautiful Rhine country. Through all 
the strife and turmoil of those turbulent 
times, the quiet sisterhood of Vollrath fol¬ 
lowed the unchanging routine of their daily 
lives. The years of Marianne’s noviciate 
were drawing to a close, and hopeless of any 
enjoyment w T liich the world can give, she 
looked forward with calm satisfaction to a 
life spent in devotions and deeds of charity. 
Dissevered from earth, her thoughts found 
repose in heaven. 

When the Countess Dalberg discovered 
her daughter’s retreat, she wielded every art 
she possessed to draw her forth, but vainly. 
Marianne recoiled in horror from the con¬ 
summation of her marriage with Baretti, 
and now, having long since renounced all 
wish or design of revenge upon Yon Turk- 
heim—viewing herself only in fault who had 
so easily doubted his truth, she sought to 
expiate her sin by becoming the bride of 
Heaven. The consent of the reigning prince 
was easily obtained, for the secular power 
was glad to conciliate the church by occa¬ 
sionally permitting some daughter of a noble 
house to enroll herself among its devotees. 

So the schemes of the crafty countess 
were foiled, and her tool and abettor retired, 
disappointed and enraged, to his own 
country. 

Does the heart which has once loved ever 
become cold and insensible? Were the 
emotions of earthly love quite unknown to 
the heart which throbbed beneath the black 
robe of the noviciate, Marianne? If indeed 
there was yet any yearning for human sym¬ 
pathy, it was well disguised beneath that 
white passionless face. No passion-fire3 
flamed in those deep eyes, but a steady fixed 
look of melancholy brooded always there. 
If they ever lighted up with any emotion, it 
was when she caressed some little child, or 
ministered to the wants of the sufferer. Of 
all tlie sisterhood, none so profuse of good 
works as she, and none so self-sacrificing in 
her labors of charity. 

By the rules of the community the novi¬ 
ciates visited at their pleasure the cottages 
of the neighboring peasantry, and Mari¬ 


anne’s gentleness won the hearts of these poor 
people. By many a fireside the good deeds 
of the Nun of Vollrath formed the theme of 
grateful praise. She was often accompanied 
by a fair young maiden, between whom and 
herself a tender affection seemed to exist. 
Olten in response to the questions of the cu¬ 
rious peasants Helena related her mistress’s 
story, crossing herself with a penitent sup¬ 
plication at the end. Helena dwelt by her¬ 
self near the convent, performing such Offices 
for the nuns as required intercourse with 
the world. 

And now the time approached when the 
irrevocable vow should be taken, and un¬ 
shrinking and silent Marianne visited her 
poor, joined in the mass, or tended the 
flowers in her portion of the garden—the 
same sad look in her eyes, the same grave 
composure vipon her countenance. 

The mist-wreaths were rolling away from 
the Rhine, when one June morning Mari¬ 
anne beut over a bed of carnations, with 
which the thunder shower the night before 
had made sad hav«c. She lifted up the 
brilliant flowers, and brushed the water 
from the glowing petals. When her task 
was done she rose up with a deep sigh, and 
threw back the white veil from her face. 

A stranger was watching her by the gar¬ 
den paling, himself unseen, through the 
leafy vines which clustered thickly upon the 
wall. He was a stalwart man, with the 
bronze of travel and warfare upon his cheek. 
He doffed his soldier’s cap and wiped away 
the perspiration from his brow. * 

“ By’r lady, and if I know not that face, 
St. George take me for a knave. Though 
it’s changed too—and yet I know it.” 

He stood looking at her earnestly until 
Marianne entered the house. Then he too 
departed, and taking a path winding among 
the rocks, he walked swiftly, his head bent 
and his look that of one in deep thought. 
But he roused up, as in the footway lie en¬ 
countered a young girl. “Good-morning to 
thee, fair maiden,” he said, courteously, and 
he checked his steps. Helena returned the 
greeting, and would have passed on, hut the 
stranger detained her. “A moment, I pray. 
Dost thou know most of the nuns in yonder 
convent?” he asked. 

“Yes, all.” 

“ Canst thou tell me the name of the on© 
with the great dark eyes and white face, like 
the Madonna, in sooth ? She wears not the 
black veil of the sisterhood.” 
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“You mean the lady Marianne,” replied 
Helena, her eyes brightening. 

“Marianne?” The stranger seized her 
mantle with his one hand—the left. 

“Marianne Dalberg,” replied Helena, 
wondering. “ Thou art a stranger here, I 
trow, if thou dost not know the story of the 
Nun of Yollratli.” 

“Thou art right, maiden. Tell me the 
tale.” 

. And Helena nothing loth repeats the woe¬ 
ful story of her mistress. 

“Thou art a bird of sweet song,” said the 
stranger, gleefully. “Thou dost tell good 
tidings. When doth the lady pronounce the 
vow?” 

“Alas, the third day from this,” said 
Helena, sadly. 

“ So soon ? Then must I not stand loiter¬ 
ing here,” said the stranger; and with many 
thanks and adieus he went his way. Helena, 
with many backward glances, passed on to 
the convent. 

The next morning a tall stately figure in 
military attire requested an interview with 
the abbess. “I would see the lay sister, 
Marianne,” he said, after a courteous salute. 
The abbess demurred. 

“ It is not our custom to permit the visits 
of strangers upon the eve of assuming the 
veil,” she said. 

The knight drew a ring from his finger. 
“ Dost thou recognize the seal of our duke?” 
he returned. “This should win favor for 
Wilhelm von Turkheim, if his own name 
may not.” 

There were no more objections offered, 
and he stood waiting Marianne’s entrance. 
The door opened, and a white composed 
face, half hid by the veil, appeared. The 
large dark eyes met his—at first with a look 
of grave solemnity, then a light stole into 
them, the pale cheek flushed and grew pale, 
the trembling lips were silent. Once before 
he had seen her thus—once. O, how sorely 
he repented those harsh words. He advanced 
a step, stopped and held out his arms in 
mute entreaty. 


“Marianne, O Marianne, forgive me!” 
She was still silent, still motionless. “ Yon 
cannot have suffered more than L Look at 
me. It is not warfare that has wasted this 
form, that has made this face so haggard. 
Bat I do not plead my suffering—only my 
love. O Marianne, forgive me for my love’s 
sake.” Still keeping her eyes fixed upon 
him, still silent, she reached forth her hand, 
and then taking one step forward, she sank 
down, but not upon the cold stone floor— 
not unnoticed and scorned. His arms re¬ 
ceived her, warm tears and kisses fell upon 
her face, and tender words awakened her 
heart to life again. 

Not in black monmiug garments did Ma 
rianne appear before the altar, but in shin¬ 
ing robes and with budding roses in her 
cheeks. Tanght by her sorrows, in all her 
future life she was kinder aud more trust¬ 
ful; and though she shone in courts and was 
the theme of many praises for her loveliness, 
no nun secluded within convent walls was 
more devout than she, no sister of charity 
more prolific in good deeds. 

“ Dost thou remember the tale thou re- 
latedst to me here?” said honest Fritz, one 
day as he strolled with Helena along the 
winding path by the Khine. 

“ I remember.” 

“ Wouldst thou take the veil?” 

“I? No.” And Helena shuddered. 

“ Nay, I meant not the black veil of the 
sisters of Yollrath, but one wreathed about 
with orange blossoms—such as birds wear.” 
Fritz spoke in husky tones, and with un¬ 
wonted tenderness in his manner. “ Wouldst 
thou take that veil ?” he said; and Helena 
lifted her eyes to his face, and shyly mur¬ 
mured some half-articulate words. 

Among all the retainers of Yon Turkheim 
none were truer or more loving than Fritz 
and his pretty wife Helena. 

To the eager listening ears of children, 
who gladdened the great halls of Berlichen 
Castle with their merry shouts, Helena was 
wont in after years to tell the strange story 
of the Nun op Y^klbath. 
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PART THIRD. 


I N a narrow noisy street, in near prox¬ 
imity to tlie manufacturing portion of 
the town,a woman—a gentle quiet-faced 
woman of near fifty—leaned out of a narrow 
window and looked down the street, with an 
anxious, expectant look in her eyes. 

“Anybody coming, mamma? * said a pleas¬ 
ant eager voice, somewhere back side of the 
room. 

“ Not yet, dear,” she replied, still looking 
down the street crowded with men and wo¬ 
men, but seeing nobody because he - was not 
there. There was nobody coming to them. 

“Pm most sure John will get the place, 
aren’t you, mamma? And if he does, I shall 
get well and strong, and not be a burden to 
dear John always,” the little voice continued, 
hopefully. 

u You are not a burden, Roy. You know 
John calls you his ‘ inspiration,’” the mother 
said, shutting down the window and coming 
and standing by the little lounge where the 
boy lay, his grave blue eyes unnaturally large 
and bright 

u Yes, I know,” he responded, thoughtfully, 
“but that doesn’t alter it, after all. I am a 
burden. I know how it keeps John back. I 
lie and tlunk about it when you think I am 
asleep, and sometimes I pray that if I am 
always to be so, that I might die. If He was 
willing, you know, and could make you and 
John willing. I suppose He could, if it was 
best, don’t you ?” he said, very earnestly. 

M I don’t know, darling; I—I suppose so” 
she answered, faintly, the fierce pang of sud¬ 
den fear in her heart almost stifling her. 

“ I don’t really want to die, only sometimes, 
when I feel very weak and It hurts me here,” 
he said, laying the slender blue-veined little 
hand on his side. 41 1 guess, though, it will 
all go away now. Tin going to try to be 
well;” a bright smile breaking tip the shad¬ 
ows settling over the small wan face. 

The outer door opened suddenly and a 
young man came in. The rich chestnut hafr 
and clear gray eyes were dearly John Havi- 

[Entered according to Act of Congress. In-tti* reartWl, 
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land s, but the shadow on the fair fresh face 
made him look a little strange, even to his 
mother’s eyes. * " 

** Dear little Roy P’ he said, tenderly, stoop- 
ing over and kissing the white wistful lilthS 
face on the pillow.’ 

“Yon are later than I expected, John. I 
meant to have supper hot for yon, and I am 
afraid it is not,”’Mrs. Haviiand said, busying 
herself about taking up the supper, with ah 
appearance of absorbed interest. 

■ “0,1 dare say it is just right,” he respond¬ 
ed, smiling; “you are such a careful little 
mother.” 

She looked up in his face, smiling also, but 
somehow the smile on both faces seemed ab¬ 
sent and mechanical,’as if the heart was hid¬ 
ing itself behind this friendly screen. - 

Then ’John made quite a little show of 
helping Boy to his seat at the table, putting 
two great glowing oranges in his plate, and 
talking briskly all the while of what he had 
seen, and what'the doctor said about Boy’s 
case—the new doctor they had ’cailed in the 
day before—how he thought he could help 
him in a little while, and what he must eat,’ 
etc., etc. , 

And so the meal passed off, though some¬ 
how very little was eaten, though John 
laughingly declared that he should have to 
go back to New York, he was getting up 
such an appetite already, and fried to appear 
voraciously hungry, but only tasted a little 
here and there. 

All this time nothing was said of the mat¬ 
ter uppermost in -all their hearts. As the 
minutes passed away, hope seemed slipping 
away with them ont of Mrs. Haviland’s 
heart. She dreaded hearing what she ex¬ 
pected now to hear; and so she waited, the 
minntes dragging like lead, thinking John 
Would surely speak soon, which at last he did; 

“Isaw’aman this afternoon who wanted 
a gardener; how do von think that would 
suit me?” he asked, lightly, as if he had no 
particular need of accepting any offer, hut 
Was simply coquetting for amusement. 

by TpoMM & Tat. hot, Beston, Hass., fn the Office of the 
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“Have yon teen him, John?" Mrs. Havi¬ 
land asked, her voice tremulous In spite of 
her efforts to control it. 

“ Yes, I saw Mr. Ogilvie.” 

Boy leaned over the table, a pitiful wist- 
fnlness in his great hollow eyes. 

“ He doesn’t want me,” he replied to the 
inquiring looks bent upon him. 

• “-Has he got some one to fill the situation ?” 

“No, he said he had not, mother I” he 
broke out impetuously. “ I didn’t mean to 
tell you, but somehow I can never keep a 
secret from you if I try. Paul Ogilvie said 
if I ‘ came from New York expecting to get 
work of him, I could return at my leisure.’ 
Those were his words, and all he said, except 
that the place had not been supplied. O, I 
forget. I mentioned that Mr. Granby had 
thought there would be no doubt about his 
wanting me, and had, virtually, engaged me. 

1 Mr. Granby exceeded his instructions,’ he 
said, shortly, ‘ and I shall ratify no engage¬ 
ments he may have made. Idofi’t want you, 
Mr. Haviland; I suppose that is enough?’ 
‘Quite enough, Mr. Ogilvie,’ I replied, as 
haughtily as he. So that little dream is 
ended. We were simple folk to let our fancy 
play us such a trick. If it had not been for—” 

He paused abruptly, and tnrned his face 
away from the thin sorrowful little one that 
drooped against the table, looking so un¬ 
speakably pitiful in its disheartenment He 
did not finish the sentence, but they all 
knew it was only for Boy’s sake that this 
change had been made, and this hope, what¬ 
ever it was, indulged. 

“If you please, mamma, Fll go to bed 
now,” said Boy, struggling bravely to keep 
lack the tears. Poor little Boy I He had 
built all his hopes of “getting strong and 
well ” on this venture of John’s, and it seemed 
to him, now that there was no alternative, he 
must go back to New York and die. He re¬ 
membered overhearing the doctor say he 
would if he staid there. “Not that it would 
he anything so very bad to die,” he said, 
soberly, to himself, “ for nobody is ever sick 
there, bnt to leave mamma and John! O I 
can’t—I can’t!” he repeated, in an agony of 
dread and alarm. 

By-and-by, after Boy was asleep and the 
work all done, Mrs. Haviland came and laid 
her hand gently on John’s bowed head. 

. “It will all come out right someday, my 
son. Have patience; I have waited longer 
than you.” 

„ “It is not that lam thinking of, mother. 


I will never beg justice of any man. All I 
asked of him was simple employment—such 
as he would give any competent man—and 
the usual wages. I did not come here for 
charity!” his eyes flashing as he lifted his 
head with a little proud gesture. “ But I 
will confess, mother, I hoped he would give 
me a chance to work for him. I don’t say 
.he should givens anything but that; but I 
think he ought to do that—so little to him, 
so much to me.” 

“ He is an Ogilvie through and through— 
stem, cynical, unfeeling,” Mrs. Haviland 
said, gravely. “Thank Heaven, my boys 
have their father’s true, tender, gentle 
heart.” 

“I wish I could add, ‘and their mother’s 
patient goodness,’ at least for one of them,” 
he responded, fervently. “Bnt let Ogilvie 
go. Perhaps he is no happier, with all his 
money, than I; he doesn’t look like a happy 
man.” 

“ Tell me about him, John,” she said, ea¬ 
gerly. “Is he dark or fair? and is he tail 
and broad-chested, and of lordly bearing?” 

The woman’s faded cheek flushed as she 
asked the question, and she seemed to hold 
her breath, lest she should lose one syllable 
of the answer. 

“ He is tall and broad-chested—a man of 
splendid physique—and lordly enough for a 
prince. He is dark, but pale, and wears a 
beard like a Turk, which, by the way, is of 
an intense black. He is not handsome, yet 
I think there might be something very at¬ 
tractive about his face if it was not so cold 
and bitter. Men here say he is ‘peculiar,’ 
but of ‘ uncompromising integrity, sterling 
virtue and incorruptible morals.’” 

A little flash of pride lightened her face as 
he went on. 

“ I don’t dislike him as I ought, mother, I 
am afraid, after alL There is something in 
him to admire—something that appeals to 
one’s nobler instincts for recognition,” he 
said, after a little pause. “ I can liken him 
to nothing but a magnificent oak which has 
somehow, when it was young and impressi¬ 
ble, got twisted a little out of its intended 
beauty and symmetry, and so its whole 
growth is marred by this one little strain. 
But about the gardening business,” he said, 
abruptly. “ It will not pay very well, but it 
is better than nothing, I suppose we can 
live on it, but we shall have to stay here in 
this narrow stifled street, instead of going 
farther out, as I intended if I got the over- 
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seership. They pay nine hundred dollars a 
year, Hr. Granby said, and for Boy’s sake, 
more than my own, X hoped to get It. But 
that is all over now: I am afraid the poor 
little fellow wont be much better here.' Dr. 
Pollen says his blood is weak and cold, need¬ 
ing a particularly strengthening diet, both in 
food and stimulants.' He thinks the' opera¬ 
tion we had performed on his hip was two 
hundred dollars thrown away, for it will have 
to be done over again at no very distant day; 
but not till his general health is improved, 
so that it will not exhaust him as it did 
before.” 

“John, do yon believe he ever will improve ? 
It seems to me that he is slipping away from 
ns—as if we could not hold him long, with 
all our trying,” she said, with emotion. 

“ We can only try, dear mother,” he an¬ 
swered, gravely. “ We can only try In any¬ 
thing, so to-morrow I will see this Mr. Dev- 
eraux who is in want of a gardener. I sup¬ 
pose anybody can work in a garden; it’s not 
a trade, of course.” 

Helen Mordaunt stood on the doorstep, 
the rich purple folds of her riding-habit 
caught up and thrown carelessly across her 
arm, and falling down till it lay against her 
white hands, contrasting exquisitely with 
them. Her magnificent hair fell in loose 
heavy curls over her graceful neck and 
shoulders, framing and setting off the fresh 
brilliant face. She was absolutely dazzling 
with that new wonderful gleam in her dark 
eyes; which Teresa had never noticed until 
that morning. 

John Haviland, coming suddenly round 
the house, paused abruptly, as if he had seen 
a-vision. A moment aud he remembered, 
the beautiful face—indeed, he had never for¬ 
gotten it—as being the same he had met in 
the station at Greenbush. Only now she 
was so much more beautiful, he thought, as 
he collected his scattered senses sufficiently 
to advance and ask if that was Bose Hill, 
and if Hr. Deveraux was In. 

Helen in the meantime had recognized 
him, and bowed smilingly, and while she was 
waiting for Tim to come up with the horse, 
asked if his brother had got rested from his 
journey, and was he better, did he think? 
Then, without waiting for him to answer, 
she put her head in at the door and called 
in—poor John thought—the most melodious' 
and thrilling of voices: 

“ Teresa—Teresa 1 please come here.” 

Then, while they waited for Tessa to an¬ 


swer the call, she tnrried for his answer, a 
look of gentle'interest im her face which set 
John's pulses to going at lightning speed. 

“ I quite fell in love with the little fellow,” 
she said, after he had told her that he seemed 
little if any better, and they were very anx¬ 
ious about him. “And do you think he Is 
going to die? ’ : I wish 1 might come and see 
him; he had such a pure'sweet face. I never 
saw one like it before.” 

The bewildering gleam in her eyes was 
hardly discernible now through the sudden 
tears that came into them. 

At this moment Tessa made her appear- 
ance,‘ looking faintly surprised at finding 
Helen in conversation with a young man, a 
stranger. 

“ This gentleman wishes to see Mr. Dever- 
aux, Tessa. You can tell him all abont it 
better than I.” And with a bow and a bright 
smile to each, she gave her hand to Tim, 
sprang lightly into the saddle, gave her dra¬ 
pery a light touch with her riding-whip, and' ‘ 
rode away like the wind. 

After ascertaining where Hr. Deveraux' 
would be likely to be found, John Haviland 
turned and followed her, only at a very great 
distance. A very great distance! He thought 
of it, and repeated it once or twice to himself 
Yes, it to as a great distance—too great for ‘ 
him to dare to look; he said that, also, with ’ 
something more than a merely literal mean¬ 
ing—and yet, and yeti 

Perhaps it was from the fact that he was ■ 
looking so far away that he failed to, see a 
much-nearer object—not from its insigniff- ■ 
cant size, certainly, was it that he did not • 
observe it Bnt the object had no intention 
of being ignored, and stopped directly in his 
path and said, very plainly and distinctly: 

“ Good-momiug, Mr. Haviland.” 

John’s face flushed, but he bowed and re¬ 
turned the salutation, though rather stiffly, 
and made a motion to pass by. The gentle¬ 
man stood firmly and made no movement to 
step aside. 

“ Mr. Ogilvie, allow me to pass, sir,” John : 
said, haughtily, inwardly resolved not to re¬ 
linquish his share of the sidewalk. 

“ Certainly, if you wish. I came out to : 
look for you, however. I saw you coming 
away from Bose Hill; might I aqk your bust- 1 
ness there?” 

“ I do not acknowledge your right to ques- • 
/ tion me, Mr. Ogilvie, but I have no objection ; 
to stating that I went in answer to Mr. Dev- 
eraux’s inquiry for a gardener.” 
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,“Do you know Deveraux?” / 

“Ifo; X, understand • lie is a gentleman, 
though/! was the quick reply, in a meaning 
tone. ■ .. . 

V Humph;!; What do you know about gar¬ 
dening, I wonder?” . 

“ I can learn, doubtless.” . 

“ What wages do you expect this very gen¬ 
tlemanly Hr. Deveraux will be willing to give 
you ?” 

v“ Pardon -,me, sir,.but I believe; that con¬ 
cerns; pnly.Mr. Deveraux and myself,” Johu 
said, stiffly. “ If you would, please state your 
business with me. I am in something of a 
hurry.” • . 

O yes—excuse me for detaining 3 you so 
long. I have only to say that if you.do not 
make a better arrangement with Mr. Dever¬ 
aux, the situation mentioned between us .yes¬ 
terday is open to your acceptance. Good¬ 
morning, sir.” And before the bewildered 
young man could collect himself, Mr. Ogilvie’s 
tall,form was fi^f way down the street. - 
Haviland’s first impulse was to rush after 
and overtake him, but he restrained himself 
a 9.4iiXqlked thoughtfully down the street, 
turoh^ovcr in his mind:what it was best to 
dq,;<.At length he resolved to go home and 
consult with liis mother before calling upon 
Dpyeraux. It would he so much .better for 
tljemall for him to accept Ogilvie’s offer; be¬ 
sides, it was business he was familiar with, 
and a glance at the extensive and elaborate 
gcounds about Hose Hill had made him less 
confident of his abilities as a gardener. But 
his pride rebelled at the cavalier way in 
which Ogilvie treated him. Howevor, he 
could not. afford to indulge pride at the ex¬ 
pense of profit just now. 

■Mrs.; Haviland came hastily forward to 
meet her son. There was a flickering color 
in her cheeks, and her eyes were dark with 
suppressed excitement. 

“ You have not bound yourself irrevocably, 
John ?” she asked, with nervous eagerness. 

“ I have not bound myself at all,” John re¬ 
plied, quite, at a loss to account for her ex¬ 
cited manner. 

“0 John, he has been here!” she cried, 
trembling so that she had to sit down. . • 
“He! You don’t mean Paul Ogilvie, 
mother?” he asked; in astonishment. / 
“Yes, John, and he asked for yon, and 
left this for you;” drawing a sealed envelop 
frpm her dress. “He wrote on a slip of pa- 
put it in here and sealed it while he 
stood in the door.” 


“ How long ago was ho here?”: 

“ O, two hours, I should think. You had 
. been-gone but a few minutes.” 

“ I don’t wonder people call him ‘ peculiar/ 

I met him in the street not half an hour ago, 
and after catechising me in his indifferent 
way until I began to get vexed, lie said in 
the most careless manner imaginable, that 
the situation at the mills awaited my accept¬ 
ance, or something to that effect, and strode 
off before I could say a word. He made no 
allusion to his having been here.” , 

While lie. was talking, he had opened the 
letter, but paused and looked anxiously at 
his mother before stopping to read it. Her 
fape was averted, but lie;knew by the heav- 
, ing of her bosom that slip; was. sobbing 
silently. 

“Idid not think that you felt so deeply 
about this, mother. Yy,u bore, the disap- - 
pointment so bravely last night, so much 
more bravely than I, that I did not think you , 
had set your heart on it so strongly,” he said, - 
gently. * . 

.With a strong effort she controlled her 
emotion, and looked-up smiling in his anxious * 
face. ' : ■> 

, “I am nervous,I believe/* she.said, eya- . 
slvely. She did not tell him, what was the 
truth, that the sight of Paul Ogilvie had woke . 
old, silent, long-forgotten echoes in her heart, ; 
till their refrain rose up and overpowered her. 

“Mother, hear this!” he exclaimed, ex¬ 
citedly, turning back and reading again:- . .. 

“ John Havh.axd, Sir,—The dverseerslnp : 
of the Excelsior Mills is herewith' tendered - 
to you, at a salary of twelve hundred dollars, 
to he paid quarterly, in advance. If you ac- ! 
cept the situation, you will receive mypheck 
for three hundred dollars ($000) immediately : 
upon entering on’yonr labors, which it is de¬ 
sirable should be without any unnecessary 
delay. Paul Ogilvie.” 

There was a little moment of intense si¬ 
lence after John had finished reading the 
note; words seemed trivial and out of place 
in that moment of deep feeling. By-aud-by 
John looked toward the little chintz-covered 
lounge where Boy lay, for the moment, un¬ 
noticed. In spite of his twenty-tjiree yeare 
of young manhood, his eyes filled with quick ;, 
tears. The small transparent hands.were 
clasped reverently, and the thin face was ra¬ 
diant with a pale luminous glow. The beau¬ 
tiful blue eyes were rapt and fixed, and the 
. pale, lips moyed almost imperceptibly in their 
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eloquent though voiceless psalm of thanks¬ 
giving. • 

■ “If Heaven will grant me one thing more 
—Boy’s recovery—I will be content, nor ask 

• for more,” ■ John-'said, inwardly; But-the 
human heart is an unsatisfied thing, and al- 

■ most instantly there rose before John Havi- 
land’s vision a beautiful alluring face, which 
beckoned him from afar, and smiled mock¬ 
ingly at ha'dreatn of content. 

•That afternoon he called at Mr: Ogilvie’s 
office, to inform him of his acceptance, and 
obtain instructions regarding his work. Ogil- 

' vie might have been expecting him and he 
might not; it was impossible to tell from his 
look or manner: After he had signified his 
acceptance of the situation, and been told 
what would be expected of him, and when it 
was desired that he should begin, John felt 
as if he ought to make some reference to the 
liberal increase of salary, so unexpected and 
altogether unsolicited. He was naturally 

■ easy and graceful in speech, but his deep feel¬ 
ing embarrassed him now, and his voice'was 
a little faltering and unsteady when he said, 
half hesitatingly: 

“I want to thank -yon for giving me'so 
much mote than I had expected. Mr. Granby 
said the pay would not exceed eight or nine 
hundred a year.” 

“I expect you to earn it, every dollar, 
young man, so spare your gratitude for some 
more deserving object,” was the brusk reply. 

• : “ I thank yon'just the same, however.' I—” 

• “;Pshaw! don’t let us talk sentiment,” in- 

• terrupted Ogilvic, taking up his hat “ O; by 
the way,” he added, apparently just recollect¬ 
ing, “ there is a little place down in the val¬ 
ley, below the mill, where yon can live if you 

■ choose. It is lying empty just now. There 
is a'little garden attached, where you can ex¬ 
periment in'gardening, as some sort of com- 

■pcnsitionTor your disappointment in losing 
the engagement you were so near-making 
with a ‘ gentleman.’ ” 

Haviland was too-pleased with the pros¬ 
pect to take offence at the meaning thrust, 
though his cheek reddened suddenly. ' 

“I shall be very glad to have it, not so 
much for myself as for Boy,” he said, quietly. 

“Boy?” he asked, starting suddenly. 

“Yes; my younger brother—a poor little 
feeble fellow—on whose account we left Hew 
York. The sea air was too bracing for him, 
and the doctor advised us to come inland.” 
John made this explanation with a feeling of 
peculiar gratification. He wanted Paul Ogil- 


vie to understand'Ihat’it was-with no ulte- 

■ rior design he ‘had sought 'employment of 

him; that he would have gone to any other 
.man as quickly as to him. ::•>'{ *• 

“Ah—yes,” Ogilvie • responded; carelessly. 

■ “Then perhaps you had .better get into it at 
once, it being, as I said, unoccupied.”- : ; 

He omitted to mention that the family 
who had occnpied -it had moved ont’tbat 
noon in obedience to his peremptory- orders, 
given that morning, that the house should be 
• clear within twenty-four horns. • 


CHAPTEB Yt •’ 

Thebe was going to he a little party at the 
Deverans. "Itmight have been-called asnr- 
prise party, only there was no one likelyto 
be at all surprised. It was perfectly under¬ 
stood by Mr. Deveraux that his appreci¬ 
ative friends intended calling on him on-a 
specified evening, and it was'equally"well 
understood that they proposed presenting 
him with “a'siight testimonial” of their re¬ 
spect and esteem for his many virtues and 
graces. Of course he appeared altogether 
ignorant and unsuspecting of their little de¬ 
sign upon him, and was so overcome that he 
was nnabte'to speak for a full motnent,.when 
one of them revealed'their intention to him 
the evening of the “ surprise.” ■ ■ Of course he 
went immediately home to acquaint his fam¬ 
ily and ■ f* make a few hasty preparations,” as 
he said, tp receive ihem. : 

But strangely enough, the house was swept 
and garnished.- Bare and costly flowers 
looked ont here and there,'the parlors were 
lighted; and warmth, and brightness, and 
elegance pervaded' the house. A new Mason 
and Hamlin cabinet organ (this is not an ad¬ 
vertisement) of elegant finish--had'that day 
been sent home, and occupied a prominent 
place in one of the parlors: ■' 

Helen Hordaunt, clad in her new moire, 
its rich folds of lustrous changeful gold-brown 
sweeping the carpet, stood running her white 
fingers lightly over the keys, when Mr. Dev¬ 
eraux looked in. 

“My love!” he said, softly, coming and 
standing by her side, his face full of unspeak¬ 
able tenderness. 

She started a little uneasily, laughed, and 
ran her fingers over the keys, making a jan¬ 
gle of sweet soonds. 

“Do you like it, Helen?” he asked. “I 
bought it for you. Somehow, do you know? 
it seems as if all bright, and fresh, and beau- 
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tlful things belonged to yon by.right, I wish 
I could surround you with them more lav¬ 
ishly.” 

“You are more generous than I have any 
right to expect, Mr. Deveraux.” 

“ You have a right to everything,” he in¬ 
terrupted. 

She lifted her eyes to his face suddenly, 
and saw the emotion in.it. What else she 
saw, what else she guessed or suspected, was 
interrupted by the ringing of the doorbell. 
Only one sentence, making her for the mo¬ 
ment faint and giddy, sounded iu her ears: 

“I am so proud of you, my beautiful dar¬ 
ling!” ’ 

The presentation was a delightful success, 
so was the impromptu (?) speech of the hap¬ 
py recipient, whose feelings sometimes nearly 
overpowered him. Everybody was .charmed 
with the'graceful humility with -which he 
spoke of his unworthiness, and, iu fact, every- 
: body was charmed altogether. 

Perhaps I ought to-make one exception to 
the above assertion. Paul Ogilvie was not 
so greatly impressed with the presentation or 
the response, but he was under> the spell, 

. some way, for he forgot to. frown or sneer, 
and indeed seemed, to he: oblivious-of nearly 
: everything else^in a sort of dreamy absorption. 

' It was Buch a strange thing that he should 
go at ail. him. Hawley was so surprised that 
She forgot her usual discretion, and declared 
• that she “ was quite beat;” whereupon Mar¬ 
tha volunteered theopinion that it “ was all 
along o’ Mr. Deveraux’s orphin.” 

“Silence, Miss Impertinence!” Mrs. Daw- 
ley said; in her severest tone. : 

Martha subsided instantly, hut her declar¬ 
ation was a shell thrown into the camp of 
Mrs: Dawley’s cogitations, and she recalled 
the fact that Mr. Ogilvie had taken an un¬ 
usual interest in that particular “orphin,” 
and had been to Hose Hill a good deal of late. 
He had always made occasional calls there, 
to be sure. He and Miss Teresa were great 
friends; but he had never been there and 
spent whole evenings as he had lately. He 
detested parties, but here was he attending 
one at Deveraux’s; a presentation, too, a 
thing he always sneered at. It was well 
enough for people who believed in such 
things to give Mr. Deveraux a silver ice- 
pitcher, if they chose, but for Paul Ogilvie! 
why, it would have been ridiculous if it had 
not been so annoyingly strange. She did not 
understand the matter any better when Mr. 
Ogilvie came home flushed and smiling, and 


actually sang a line from an old love-song as 
he ran up to his chamber, “ like a great boy,” 
Mrs. Dawley said, more than ever perplexed 
by this unparalleled phenomenon., 

The lights were out in the parlors, and si¬ 
lence and quiet were slowly settling down 
over the dwellers at Rose Hill. Silence and 
quiet! Let us look behind the scenes and 
see. 

In the pleasant chamber, with the bright- 
hoed carpet and pretty rosewood furniture, 
a beautiful young girl sat in an utter abandon 
of wretchedness. The rich amber-brown 
moire, with its elegant trimming of heavy 
lace and sheeny folds of satin, was. trailing 
from a chair, utterly forgotten. A soft wool 
shawl enveloped the softly-rounded shoul¬ 
ders and bust, which heaved,in passionate 
■ sobs. By-and-by she grew calmer. - The soft 
light, in her eyes vanished, and a hard steely 
glitter crept into its place. The .beautiful 
lips set themselves firmly,, and a look of 
resolute defiance, painful in its intensity, 
settled over her face. 

“I will never yield to this weakness again,” 
she said, rising and folding her dress, looking 
at it half-loathingly, half-admiringjy. “I 
mttst have these things, they are necessary 
and tangible, love is not. It’s all a delusion 
and a snare, set to catch sentimental girls, 
which I look little enough like,” she. said, 
bitterly, stopping and looking at herself crit¬ 
ically in the glass. 

In the room below this, -a sweet patient 
face, veiling its own pain and weariness, if it 
had any, showing by never the slightest look, 
or tone, or gesture, the faintest shadow of 
impatience, or unwillingness, bent, as the 
minutes and hours crept slowly by, over the 
wakeful couch of an invalid, smiling brightly, 
and talking or keeping silence, as the whim 
of the moment moved the nervous creature. 
One, however, watching closely, might have 
fancied they detected the faintest bit of a 
shadow, down, far down in the clear depths 
of the soft sunny eyes. It might have been 
only fancy, or it might have been physical 
weariness, for it was three o’clock before the 
fretful invalid who slept half the day got suffi¬ 
ciently quiet for Tessa to creep softly to her 
room for a few hours’ sleep, before beginning 
again the same round of care, and oversight, 
and patient nursing. 

One more picture ont of the “ silence and 
quiet,” and I have done. Only this is more 
of a drama, and less a tableau than the 
others. 
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Mr. Deveraux occupied, as I have before 
stated, a room at the other side of the house 
from that occupied by his wife. It was a 
handsome square room, daintily furnished 
in accordance with the tastes of the occu¬ 
pant. Mr. Deveraux had repaired to the 
comfortable retreat, nicely removed from 
any little disturbing sounds, and was slowly 
preparing for bed, a comfortable glow of sat¬ 
isfaction diffusing itself like a halo about 
him, when a pebble came with a faint ring 
against the window. A moment and anoth¬ 
er, and then another. Mr. Deveraux was 
not a nervous man; oh the contrary he was 
cool, and calm, and self-possessed. He proved 
it by extinguishing the light, and then care¬ 
fully raising the window and looking out. 
It was a soft May starlight.' At first he saw 
only intangible shadows, but as he gazed, a 
man’s form took on dne proportions, stand¬ 
ing a little back from the piazza, in the edge 
of a clump of evergreens. 

“Deveraux?” said a low careful voice. 

• “ Tes, I will come down,” he answered, 
hastily. 

I said Mr. Deveraux was not nervous; but 
now his hands trembled so he could hardly 
draw on his boots, and he let his hat fall 
twice as he groped his way to the door. 

Joining the man at the edge of the ever¬ 
greens, they both walked towards the shrub¬ 
bery together, talking in low tones as they 
went, the stranger less careful; as one would 
judge from the bold, rather reckless manner 
of the man; visible even through the dark¬ 
ness. It was nearly an hour before they came 
back, pausing a moment by the evergreens, 
before they parted. 

“ I don’t care how the devil you get it. I 
guess you can manage that, so it is ready for 
me to-morrow night,” the man said, dogged¬ 
ly. “And mind, a thousand dollars, not a 
dime lessl I want so much, now; if I want 
more Til let you know.” And he laughed a 
low disagreeable laugh. 

“You are a scoundrel, Lloyd Douglass!” 
Deveraux said, fiercely, and in a voice not 
one of liis friends would have known, had 
they heard it. 

“ Possibly,” the man replied, as if weigh¬ 
ing the subject pro and con. “ Very possi¬ 
bly, my dear friend; but it’s rather pleasant 
to know I am not altogether alone, eh?” 

Mr. Deveraux deigned no reply to this in¬ 
sinuating speech, and a moment after the 
man took his departure, and Mr. Deveraux 
crept noiselessly to his room, and for once 


laid awake as long as his wife or daughter. 

The morning meal at Bose Hill was just a 
little dull, even Tessa being silent and ab¬ 
stracted, which no one, however, noticed; 
unusual as it was, because of their own, ab¬ 
sorption. When the meal was over, Helen 
managed to pass close to Mr. Deveraux »o<t 
say in a low tone, as she passed: 

“ I want to see you alone.” 

Mr. Deveraux did not appear to notice, 
but after a moment or two of careless gos¬ 
sip he exclaimed, suddenly, looking at his 
watch: 

“I feel dull; I wonder if a good gallop 
down the river wouldn’t brighten me up? 
Helen, I have half an hour to spare; I chat 
lenge you to a race. I will wager something 
handsome that Selim can beat Firefly at a 
gallop, if properly managed.” 

“Accepted!” cried Helen,eagerly. “Tessa_ 
what shall the wager be? Say something 
nice, for I shall be sure to win.” 

“ Papa’s new ice pitcher,” she said, laughs 
ing. 

“No, that will not do, the donors might 
object,” Mr. Deveraux interrupted. “ I will 
tell you. A rich lover—say Ogilvie.” 

“ That is not fair, since if I win the wager 
I must still win the lover,” Helen replied; 
gayly, a sudden fire leaping to her eyes and 
giving them a defiant, resolute look, despite 
her light speech and lighter laughter. 

.“Ah well, then it must be a new bonnet; 
of course P’ Mr. Deveraux laughed. “That 
is the traditional ambition of a woman’s 
heart. But we are wasting time, and I must 
be at the bank at nine. I will speak to Tim; 
and we will arrange details afterward.” 

■ Standing aside, and watching them ride 
away in the soft sunlight and cool fresh Mr, 
with light badjnage and smiling lips, one 
would never suspect that one of the saddest 
social' dramas of life was trembling upon 
their tongues and oppressing their hearts. 

The river road was quiet and still. The 
white smoke rose in misty columns from the 
chimney-tops, pierced here and there by 
slantwise beams of pale amber, where the 
sunshine touched it.' The sloping river- 
banks glistened as if a shower of pearls had 
fallen in the night, and down the river, here 
and there, a flapping saif drifted languidly, 
tacking wearily to catch the faint breeze. 

“Well?” Mr. Deveraux said, suddenly, 
turning towards his companion, and drawing 
in his horse, while she simultaneously did 
the same. 
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“I want to knowithe truth about—about 
my birth,” she said, looking steadily in his 
face, her own very pale and firm.. “ I want 
to know if I am a dependent upon your char¬ 
ity, merely, or if—you said it yourself, last 
night!” she paused abruptly, with crimson¬ 
ing face and drooping lids. 

“Helen, why do you talk of charity? Ton 
know— 3 'oil cannot help seeing that your 
presence adds to my happiness - a hundred 
fold,” he replied, softly. 

. A look of impatience crossed her face. ■ 

“ Mr. Deveraux, when did you know my 
father? where did he live—where are. my 
family connexions? Mis. Deveraux says 
she never heard of even the name, before, 
never heard you even allude to any such 
friend in the slightest way.” She said this 
in a rapid nervous voice. 

“I wish you would trust me more fully, 
Helen,” he said, in an injured tone. 

“ Then give me your confideace. It must 
be that, or nothing, between us,” she replied, 
firmly. 

• He reined his horse so near hers that he 
could reach her with his hand. , . 

“Helen?’ his voice was low and thrilling. 
i She looked up in his. .face, and the hard 
firm look about her mouth jspftened. Invol¬ 
untarily she reached out her hand, which 
was instantly caught in:a.warm tender clasp. 

“O my child! my child!” .he cried, in a 
fond -rapturous tone. 

There .was a little moment of-silence, pair 
pitating.between bliss and pain.. 

■ “ Tell me something about it, in Heaven’s 
name!” she.broke in,.in .a low. .passionate 
voice.". ..... ... 

' “ Youloveme alittie, darling?” he asked, 
his face eager and pleading,: but white as 
death. 

“I—I do; I always have, i could.not/lielp 
it,” she said, between little dry tearless,sobs. 

“And I—O my beloved! you are dearer 
than my own life to me. I thought I could 
hide tile feeling, but I could not. I will not 
try longer, for I hare the right, as I said last 
night, though then it slipped from my lips 
involuntarily. And Helen, I loved your 
mother, wildly,fiercely,passionately! Heaven 
knows I was sincere in that, however false I 
was in everything else.” 

He paused, wiping iiis forehead, which had 
a cold clammy look, almost like a dead face. 
Ho one of all Ills dear admiring friends had 
ever seen tiie handsome, smiling, suave face 
look auytking like this. 


“Is she living now?” she asked in .a low 
tone, without raising her eyes. 

“I,do. not know. I have not seen her 
since yon were three weeks old. I have tried 
to find her many times since, but never suc¬ 
ceeded. . Ton know the afternoon we arrived 
in Greenbusb, there was a woman there, 
closely veiled, do you remember?” 

“ Who looked at me with such wild burn¬ 
ing eyes ? O yes.” 

“Well, ,1 thought afterward that might 
have been her, but it was probably not Tory 
likely she died, years ago. You would bavo 
been sure to remember her if you bad known 
lier, she was so Jike you in form and face— 
so very, very like;” bis voice falling in a sad 
sweet cadence as Ills eyes rested on the beau¬ 
tiful downcast face. 

But he did not tell her that he bad been 
so sure of this woman’s identity that he had 
returned that same afternoon to Greenbusb, 
and sought in a cautious way, some trace of 
her, .but .without. any satisfactory success. 
Heitlier did he tell her that the “friend,” 
who informed him concerning her, was only 
a brief letter without date or signature, lint 
written in a hand he could, never forget, and 
which then—though not “ many years ago,” 
but only a few weeks—at least, he knew was 
proof that she was yet living somewhere. 
But he had very much rather she would be¬ 
lieve her dead—she was, practically, to her. 
She must be, under the circumstances, and a 
shiver ran over him as he thought of the 
scandal it would give rise to if one chapter- 
in his past life were revealed to the. world. 
But It must not be. A man of his standing 
and respectability could not allow it. And 
so, as with tbeir horses’ heads turned home¬ 
ward, they. rode slowly along, lie told her 
how ijepessary it was that -the secret be kept 
carefpliy between them. Mrs. Deveraux and 
Tessa ynusi ncjyer suspect, of course. Only 
they two must, know the tender tie that 
bound them; yet his love for her would be 
the deeper and stronger for this outward bar 
of restraint, anil she—she must try to for¬ 
give and love him, if only a very, very little. 

Possibly, witli his teen insight, lie per¬ 
ceived that their little romance of secrecy 
and mystery was the very tiling to appeal to 
the passionate, romantic heart of the girl. 
The very tiling to nurse her dawning love 
for him, and invest liim, in her eyes, with a 
sort of romantic interest, not founded on re¬ 
spect, perhaps, but instinct with life, and 
passion. Possibly it was a slight relief to be 
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admired instead of respected, he was re¬ 
spected so universally. 

The morning, full of busy cares; for Tessa, 
slipped rapidly away. Only one incident, out 
of the usual routine, occurred. ■ Ogilvio 
called and asked for Heleu, and looked sur¬ 
prised aud vexed whoa told' slie was out. 
For, though it was ten o’clock, Helen had 
not returned, merely sending word by Mr. 
Deveraux that she was going to ride longer. 
' “I am sorry,” Tessa said, gently, “1 think 
she will be here soon, if you wouldn’t mind 
"Waiting.” 

“What makes you so pale, Tessa?” Ogil- 
Vie interrupted abruptly.' 

w Late hours and dissipation, I am afraid,” 
she replied, laughing aud stooping to pick 
tip a daffodil which had fallen from her hair. 
The effort brought back the color to her face. 

“ Why don’t you ride, as well as Miss Mor- 
daiiut?” he asked, noticing that she had 
lost a little of her roundness of outline, and 
ft little, Just a little of the brightness of her 
face. 

“ IT© one can ride quite as well as Miss 
Mordaunt.” 

“Tessa, you understood me; why do you 
evade my guestion ? You do not ride at ail * 
Why is it?” 

.“lam so busy, you know. There, I liear 
toother ringing for me. now. Shall I say 
anything to Helen for you, or will you wait?” 

“No,” he said, suddenly coloring,*' neither. 
Good-morning.” And going out abruptly, 
he strode down the walk, twisting off a clus¬ 
ter of rosebuds, savagely, that hung over the 
road, and tossing them where next the pair 
of wheels would crush them. 

Teresa; waiting on her mother, assisting 
her up and down,, arranging her pillows, 
turning aside her complaints and grievances 
with little diverting incidents and lively sal¬ 
lies, underneath all her brightness,' and 
sweetness, and gay talk , was not quite as 
happy, I am afraid, as she seemed. She tried 
perpetually to' believe that there had no 
change come over her feelings; indeed,the 
very constant effort to believe it made it at 
last very sure to her that there had not. If 
sometimes a little shadow of weariness or 
sadness brooded over her spirits, if sometimes 
life lost a little of its charm, and all the out¬ 
lying world, present and to come, looked cold 


* and gray, if the soft gold of sunshine seemed 
dim, and the skies cold and far away, it must 
be because she was growing old, she said, to 
herself. And as for riding, she was quite 
sure she did not care to. To be sure, no one 
had ever asked her, but there was only Fire- 
ifly, and Helen always rode liiih.. She Was 
sure she had just as lief stay at home. Nev¬ 
ertheless, she looked wistfully down the 
pleasant river road sometimes, but stifled 
any little rebellious longings in her heart 
with a gay bit.of song or soft laughter, or 
cheerful word for some one.' 

It was half-past eleven when Helen came 
in, a little song bubbling over on her lips, 
and a brilliant glow on her lace. She met 
Tessa in the hall, took her face between her 
soft warm hands, and kissed it. 

“That is a trespass offering,” she. said, 
laughing.. 

“And exceedingly well-timed,” Teresa re¬ 
joined. “What wonderful attraction have 
you to report to-day?” 

“ I thought I had sealed your lips,” she 
answered, laughing, anil coloring a .little tin¬ 
der Tcssa’sclear eyes. 

“ Ou the contrary you have only excited 
my cariosity. Confess at once, if you desire 
forgiveuess,” she said, with mock seriousness. 

“ I have half a mind—yes, X will. I expect 
you will be shocked, but I Have been to make 
a calL You remember the boy I told you 
about meeting in the Greenbush station? 
YTell, they live, ha and . his mother, in a 
lovely little cottage—roses, and woodbine, 
and all that sort of thing to make it roman¬ 
tic—down in the valley below.the mills, Mr. 
Ogilvie’s mills. I was ‘ riding by. and I saw 
him the window, and Went in straightway. 
He is very much nearer a saint than I like 
to see him. Good boys always die; did you 
ever notice!it?” . 

All this time the color had been deepen- 
ing in her cheeks in the strangest aud most 
unaccountable manner. Tessa stood a mo¬ 
ment in thought. 

“Helen,” she said, looking up, “wasn’t 
that his brother, that handsome young fel¬ 
low who called here one morning to see fa¬ 
ther? did you see Aim?” 

“I met him at .the door—I Relieve it wa 3 
he, at least,” she answered, carelessly, turn¬ 
ing suddenly and running up stairs. 
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THE OLD CLERK’S SECRET. 

BY LEVI BEABI)SLEY, 

hate Special Agent of (A 8. Post-OJfic e Department, 


Tiie old clerk is dead! For many years ho 
bad been an old clerk, and a very old clerk, 
too. When the greater part of Washington 
was a swamp, and long before the foundations 
of its magniiicent buildings were laid, lie was 
by no means a ytmny clerk, and on through 
the years that followed, up to this time, he 
has been a patient, quiet, wrinkled clerk— 
growing more patient, quiet and wrinkled 
each successive year, and growing older, 
tmieh nliltu*. bosiilos. Ohrimms in adminis¬ 
tration changed not him; for he knew little 
of party and cared less. All that he seemed 
to know were the duties of his desk, and all 
that he cared to know was contained within 
the lids of those earthy-smelling hooks, and 
dusty, moth-eaten papers. Few persons 
knew anything of him, excepting that he was 
a patient, quiet, wrinkled old clerk, while ho 
appeared to be acquainted with none. 

Day after day and year after year found 
him at his desk poring over the earthy-smell¬ 
ing books and dusty papers; for when the 
morning clock struck nine, his step was heard 
in the hall, and within a minute thereafter 
he would silently take his seat and pass the 
time with the old books until three, when he 
noiselessly withdrew. Many a time 1 had 
endeavored to form an acquaintance with 
him, but unsuccessfully; and my last at¬ 
tempt was made in the winter of 1858, at 
which time, while strolling near the Treasury 
Department, late one afternoon, I observed 
him coining out of the main entrance. This 
was so unusual—he having been invariably 
regular in hours—as to excite a natural curi¬ 
osity, and 1 resolved to speak with him, and 
learn, if possible, something more of tho sin¬ 
gular old man. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Miles,” I began. (A 
slight nod was the only recognition bestowed.) 
“ Toil are late to-day, sir; I hope you have 
lmd no trouble with your accounts?” 

“ What is your name?” lie asked, in a low 
age-broken voice. 

“ Walter Grafton; do you not know me? 
“ We are in the same room up stairs.” 

Regarding mo steadily for a moment, and 
then passing a hand over his brow, he sud¬ 
denly looked upward, and continued to do 
so until 1 repeated: 


“ Walter Grafton; do you not know me?” 

Again lie turned his eyes upon me and 
then in an abstracted manner, replied: 

“Oycs; Grafton, Grafton; yes, certainly, 
I remember you—good-afternoon, Mr. Graf¬ 
ton.” And away lie went, as silently and 
mysteriously as ever. He passed up the 
street in a quick gliding step, with head 
bowed, and continued on until near half a 
square distant, when, rapidly wheeling about, 
he became transfixed, and for near a minute 
intently scanned the top of the Treasury 
building. Involuntarily my gaze was directed 
there likewise, and when I again sought him 
the old clerk had disappeared. The next 
day, and the next, and from day today there¬ 
after, he was as usual at his post, turning the 
loaves of tho age-worn books, rattling the 
dusty papers, or writing with a quill as noise¬ 
less as himself. Upon several occasions sub¬ 
sequent to our meeting as just described, lie 
was observed to leave the department long 
after the other employees had withdrawn; 
but I thought little ol’ the fact until chance 
threw me in his way, and introduced those 
scenes which now curdle my blood to think 
of. 

A few years ago my hair was jet and glossy; 
now, it is easy to trace hundreds of gray 
fibres streaking its thinned locks! A few 
years ago, and my nerves were as steady as 
the bedplate of a compact machine; now, 
the twitehings, the starts, the unequal 
throhbings tell of some dreadful change! 
Why do 1 lie for hours upon a wakeful bud? 
Why is my eye so sunken, my check so pale, 
and my body so wasted? O! / know full well, 
and so did the old clerk before he died. And 
yet, his death is life to me; for the seal is re¬ 
moved, and the horrors which have haunted 
me for so long can now he revealed, ami I 
may, perchance, again—thank Heaven—sleep 
in peace. An oath hound me—bound me to 
never disclose what I saw and knew, until lie 
was dead; and there ho lies, with the signet 
of eternity upon his brow, and the glaze, like 
frozen tears upon the half-opened eyes, which 
gleams and seems about to trickle away as 
the solitary candle throws its uncertain glare 
over the face of the silent sleeper. Yes, there 
belies; unwept and unknown, save by the 
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poor mortal who pens these lines beside his 
rough collin. 

But, how can words express that which I 
have to relate? Those who read these pages 
may think me mad. Well, let them; but 0, 
I aiii by far loo sane, too clear, too positive! 
And yet no proof to what is here stated 
can bn adduced on this side of the grave. 
Only affirming its truth, and leaving with 
thost! who choose to doubt, iny prayer that 
they may never boh old what 1 have beheld, 
nor |t<el those thrills which now seethe 
through my very soul, this tale of horror in 
homely commonplace phrase is offered, with 
the belief that when others shall know the 
old clerk’s secret, my heart alone will not be 
doomed to bear all of its‘terrors. 

On the l:Jth of March, 1858 (the time will 
never he forgotten), business called me to 
Georgetown; and leaving my lodgings at5 
P. M., I stal led to walk the distance, though 
it Was a raw afternoon, and the mist had set¬ 
tled down upon the river, while the clouds 
wore every appearance of a gathering storm. 

The gentleman 1 desired to see was not at 
home; hut being expected soon, I resolved to 
await his coming. Seven, eight and nine 
o'clock passed before his return, and when 
we had concluded our engagement it was on 
the stroke of twelve. A high wind, accom¬ 
panied by a piercing cold rain or sleet, had 
arisen, and as no conveyance was available, 
1 Was compelled to walk, notwithstanding 
the unpropit ions night. After leaving the 
cheerful lire to bullet the storm my step was 
rapid, for the eager blasts chilled me through; 
so in quick time the bridge and circle were 
left behind, and at length I paced the broad 
pave in front of the Executive mansion. 

Not a single person bad been seen during 
the long gloomy walk, and I was about con¬ 
gratulating myself upon a speedy prospect of 
home, when a man, directly in front, brought 
me to a stand. At first I supposed Mm (o be 
a footpad, and was weighing the probabilities 
of being immediately assaulted, when, with a 
half apologetic murmur, ho quietly turned 
Aside and moved on. 

Though very dark, there was something 
discernible in the man’s figure, or gait, that 
seemed familiar, and an unconquerable de¬ 
sire to know who he was instantly seized me; 
so, wheeling about, I followed as silently as 
possible. Turning down towards the Wa 1 ’ 
Department, he slackened his pace as the 
building was neared, and then, for an instant, 
by the glimmer of the street lamp, I caught 


sight of his entire form. It was that of the 
old clerk! All heretofore strange and myste¬ 
rious about him seemed doubly so now. A 
man seventy, eighty, or perhaps even more, 
out in a pitiless storm, alone, and at midnight! 

Not entirely free from superstition (and be¬ 
lieving none are), an indescribable feeling 
Came over me; a very singular and uncom¬ 
fortable sensation encircled my heart when 
this man was discovered in his nocturnal 
Wanderings. Moving forward very stealthily, 
Und ascending to the portico, he cautiously 
peeped through the keyhole, or a crevice in 
the door; but instantly returning to the pave¬ 
ment, passed hurriedly into the large yard, 
While I, through some irresistible influence, 
hastily followed. Proceeding to an end win¬ 
dow and softly raising the sash, ho crawled 
through; and by the dim flame of a single 
burner suspended in the corridor, his form 
Was seen stealing away. 

In an instant I had passed the window and 
Was again behind him. Up crooked stair¬ 
ways, through halls and passages remote from 
the watchman’s corner, he led the way, mov¬ 
ing on, as it were, by intuition, until the fdes- 
rooin was reached, into which ho passed, 
silently closed the door, and then, from a 
pocket, drew a dark-lantern. As the rays 
thereof struggled to diffuse themselves 
through the large apartment, I became se¬ 
creted behind a screen which fortunately 
stood near—but not without slight noise, for 
the old man quickly concealing the light,said, 
In a hoarse painful whisper, “Not yet, O, not 
yet!” And then after a dreadful silence, 
murmuring something which I supposed to 
he a prayer, he disclosed the light again* 
From my position I had a full view ot his 
face, which, seen then and there, was fright¬ 
ful to behold. The noise of the screen had 
evidently startled him, for as soon as the lan¬ 
tern was well uncovered, he gazed long and 
earnestly towards iny corner. lie appeared 
older and more wrinkled than ever, and was 
deadly pale excepting the forehead, upon 
which there was a large purple spot, as though 
blood had settled therein ami was now de¬ 
termined to burst through. His eyes were 
wide apart, glowing and fixed; his lips were 
firmly compressed, and the whole appearance 
of the man betokened dread and expectancy. 
But it was not the eye, nor the forehead, nor 
the mouth, that made him terrible to look 
upon; it was an indescribable expression—a 
living something about the entire form—an 
immortality shining through each feature. 
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Witli tlie flickering lamp elevated to his head, 
changing every hair from a silver to a leaden 
hue and then again to a snowy whiteness, 
and with that revolting gleam of face and 
soul, he stood peering into the farthest cor¬ 
ners for several minutes; nor did a lineament 
change until fully satislied that lie was alone, 
when the repulsive gave way to a subdued 
tranquil expression pleasing to see, and the 
blood-spot disappeared without leaving a 
trace of its horrid presence. 

Giving way to a deep sigh, he placed the 
lamp upon a table, and going to one of the 
large cases commenced taking therefrom 
bundles of papers, with which a ponderous 
desk was soon covered; and then drawing 
up a chair he began examining each care¬ 
fully. For two hours I observed him atten¬ 
tively while thus engaged, and noted with 
intense interest the varied expression of face 
during this occupation. When a fresh pack¬ 
age was taken up he eagerly untied Hie tape 
and conned every page with a bright hope¬ 
ful smite; but, as lie advanced deeper and 
deeper therein, a shadow' seemed to fall upon 
his brow' and envelop the poor old man in its 
gloom. Thus he toiled on until the clock 
struck three, when returning the papers to 
their case, he sank upon the chair, apparently 
lost in perplexing thought, if not in absolute 
despair. Finally, be started to his feet, and 
taking the lantern, made ready to retire. As 
lie did so, I noticed outlines of that revolting 
look, but was too intent upon devising plans 
for my own unobserved exit when he should 
extinguish the light, than to conjecture why 
they should so suddenly and singularly re¬ 
appear. Just as lie was about to conceal the 
lantern, I was startled by a sound directly 
above my head as though a heavy body was 
passing through the air with great velocity, 
and a voice apparently close besitlc me, ex¬ 
claimed: 

“ Again we come! John Miles, have you 
found it?*’ 

Horrified by the mysterious tone, I turned 
about, and then—O Heaven! beheld more 
than 1 dared imagine! Half way between 
the ceiling and the floor, partially enveloped 
in a phosphorescent glare, there appeared a 
human face, sunken in form, and like old 
puchinent. in color, looking as though the 
grave had long hidden it in its festering 
damps. It seemed to oscillate in the sickly 
light surrounding it, and at each movement, 
a deep gash under the chin, blue and swollen, 
dropped thick blood—which appeared to 


melt in, or merge with the unearthly glow. 
The eyes were open, piercing black, but 
never motionless. I was paralyzed in an in¬ 
stant, and could scarcely breathe. My l’eet 
were like ice, while the chills crept through 
my heart until I imagined myself dying. 

“ John Miles, have you found it?” repeated 
the voice. 

The old clerk fell upon liis knees, gasping, 
“Not yet! not yet! O, not yet!” 

Whether that dead, vibrating, glowing 
countenance frightened me more than did 
that of the old clerk’s, I know not; both were 
terrific. The impress of death upon the one 
was no more frightful than was the abject 
horror depicted in the other. The purple 
spot was more purple than before, and the 
very hair on the old man’s head seemed to 
pale and quiver with mortal tear. My eyes 
now' became riveted upon the apparition, and 
as 1 looked, another deathly face, more dread¬ 
ful to behold, if possible, than the former, 
broke through the ghastly mist; and its this 
spectre (that of a female) came into view 
and revolved perpendicularly around the first, 
I saw' an ugly wound above the brow' spurt 
jets of blood at eacli revolution upon the 
cheek within its awful circle. I did not ex¬ 
pect to survive these terrible scenes, for ex- 
citementand fear alone, apparently, sustained 
me; and when the cause was removed—if 
ever again removed—the effect must he death! 

Hut if these sights appalled me, how much 
more appalling were those that followed! 
As I gazed in perfect helplessness, two other 
phantoms, circling on a horizontal plane in 
contra-rotation around the preceding visages, 
were revealed. One of tiiese was that of a 
young girl with head cleft nearly In twain; 
the awful death-look—the protruding eyes 
and open mouth, arc sickening to think of; 
while the other was that of a child, in color 
nearly black, with its dark swollen tongue 
hanging far down, and its eyes out of their 
sockets. Blood oozed from nose and mouth, 
and upon the neck marks could be distin¬ 
guished as though fingers had clutched it. 
Again the mysterious voice repeated, “ Have 
you found it?” 

“ Not yet!” groaned the old man. 

“Oho!” broke from all the phantoms in 
chorus. “Oho! John Miles—beware!” 

The light that surrounded the spectres had 
become reddened with the melting blood, and 
moving like a whirling stream, it carried 
them therein, as doomed men are carried iu 
a maelstrom. 
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“One day more—John Miles!” said the 
mystic voice; and in a moment the crimson 
tide had borne its horrid spectacle within 
the shades of the hereafter. 

IIosv long I lay prostrate behind that screen 
I know not.; a stupor pervaded my entire 
frame, and the sun was well up in the 
heavens when consciousness returned. The 
old clerk was gone, of course; and withdraw* 
ing as softly as possible from the building, I 
hurried home. 

Punctually at nine o’clock John Miles was 
at his desk—a little paler, perhaps, than 
usual, bin otherwise unchanged; and while 
we were atone during a part of the forenoon, 
ho quietly turned in his chair, and regarding 
me steadily for an instant, said: 

“Walter Grafton, you were at the War 
Department last night! 1 ’ 

“ Yes!” i replied, with a shudder. 

“ Tell me,” said he, with emotion, “ how 
came yon there?” 

1 then related all that had transpired—how 
1 had met him, followed him, and what, in 
common with him, I had seen. 

“ I will not ask voti,” said he, “ why you 
followed me; when leaving the room, I saw 
you lying upon the floor, and supposed you 
had been present during the whole of that 
fearful exhibition. I am an old man, Graf¬ 
ton—a very old man—and have now spoken 
more to you than to any other human being 
for many years. Chance has thrown us to¬ 
gether in a manner which I would have 
thought impossible; but as you have seen so 
much, and know so in itch of the great secret 
of my poor life, [ cannot, were I so disposed, 
withhold any part of that I am ntmut to re¬ 
late. First, however, I ask, nay t pray you, to 
swear secrecy. Will you? will you?” he ex¬ 
claimed, with great agitation. 

“ I will!” was my response. 

He arose from his seat and came towards 
me with much solemnity; in his hand he 
held a copy of the blessed New Testament, 
and as lie neared my desk, pausing, and im¬ 
pressively raising a finger, proceeded in a 
low distinct tone as follows: 

“ Grafton, stand up!” 

I stood in my place. 

“ Upon the instrument now held before 
you, and in the fear of the Lord, you do sol¬ 
emnly swear never to reveal what you have 
heard or may hear, in connection with my¬ 
self, until you are granted permission so to 
do from me, or until I am dead. Knowing 
the binding nature of the oath to which you 


now voluntarily subscribe, and revering the 
sacred lessons upon which you make oath, 
you hereby promise to keep it in spirit, and 
in the lutter thereof—so help you Heaven!” 

“I do!” 

lie grasped my hand and wept like a child. 

“Pardon me for this weakness,” said he; 
“ but I am an old man and no broken!” And 
alter his agitation had subsided, adding, “To¬ 
night, at eight o'clock, meet me near the 
capitol gate, and 1 will tell you all;” ho glided 
silently to his chair and was soon turning the 
leaves of the earthy-smelling hooks, and but¬ 
tering the dusty moth-eaten papers. 

The stars were paled beneath the gleam of 
a young moon, and not a breath of air kissed 
the opening buds which hung gracefully from 
the shrubbery of the capitol grounds. Now 
and then a vehicle rattled over the rough 
street, and the advancing or receding foot¬ 
fall of a pedestrian was at limes heard, be¬ 
yond which there was scarce a sound to dis¬ 
turb the stillness of evening. Halting at the 
spot designated for our meeting, 1 was sur¬ 
prised upon discovering at my side a poorly- 
clad female with outstretched hand, asking 
alms. 

“ Sir,” said she, in reply to a remark, “ I 
know there are many impostors seeking aid 
when really not deserved; but believe me, 
my ease is far dilfereiit. it is more humilia¬ 
ting for me to ask, than you can easily im¬ 
agine; but declining health, and an invalid 
son at home, who, until recently, has been 
my chief support—Heaven bless him!—com¬ 
pel me to appeal to the charity of others, or 
die” 

Struck with her impressive and delicate 
manner, I was about to quest ion her further, 
when the old clerk approached in his quick 
stealthy step; so placing some money in the 
poor creature’s hand, i advanced to meet him. 

“ I will not bestow upon you hollow 
thanks,” said the woman, as she glided away, 
“but when you reach yonder sphere your 
reward will welcome you.” 

Nearing the old man, who had paused a 
few yards from me, I found him gazing in¬ 
tently at the lignreof the retreating woman; 
and by the mellow light of the moon, l 
thought for a moment that traces of the 
purple spot were perceptible upon his wrin¬ 
kled forehead. 

“ What can yon discover of interest up 
that gloomy street, Mr. Miles? You seem 
abstracted, sir,” I remarked,good-humoredly, 
when at his elbow. 
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“ I was only thinking of the past,” lie re¬ 
plied, in a subdued tone, at the same time 
endeavoring, as it were, to shako oil* recollec¬ 
tions which evidently distressed him, “only 
of the past! come, let us walk.” 

Drawing an arm through mine, I led him 
up the broad avenue of the capitol yard, nor 
halted unt il we were seated within the shadow 
of one of its largest trees. A long silence 
ensued; when, in an energetic and yet mel¬ 
ancholy voice, the old man exclaimed: 

“ O Grafton—I am very miserable!” 

“ lie calm, sir,” I urged. 

“ The.ifi tears will come sometimes, and un¬ 
man me,” he rejoined; “hut I am calm now, 
and will proceed at once to tell you in as few 
words as possible, what I desire and have 
promised to tell you.” 

Then, drawing a hand across his eyes, and 
with a tleep sigh, he proceeded, as near as 
my memory serves me, thus: 

“ My early life or history being unimportant 
to you, need not he referred to further than 
to say that my parents gave me a good edu¬ 
cation, ami were strict in their moral train¬ 
ing. Reverses coming upon my father when 
I was quite young, compelled—or rather im¬ 
pelled—another brother and myself to provide 
out* own livelihood; so, upon the threshold 
of homo we separated. What became of hint 
I never knew, nor did our parents—both of 
whom died some years after we had thus 
parted from them, leaving our only surviving 
sister in charge of distant relatives, at whose 
house I frequently saw her until the family 
removed to a southern State, since which 
time we have never met; nor do I know even, 
whether she is still living or not. The last 
tidings of her came in a roundabout way, the 
purport of which was that she had married 
quite well (whom, however, I have long since 
Ibrgotten), and was blessed with a tine family 
of affectionate children. Engaging in vari¬ 
ous occupations without success, and sinking 
precious years in the interminable ocean of 
the past, time at length found me in a gov¬ 
ernment department, where I had been for 
perhaps four years, when one day just before 
the hour of closing had arrived, a man 
stepped in, inquiring for Mr. Miles. An¬ 
nouncing myself, the stranger remarked, with 
a good-natured smile (d—n him), that he 
was unavoidably late, and would have de¬ 
ferred his call and business, had not the lat¬ 
ter been of so much importance. Referring 
to the clock, 1 said in reply, that he had some 
minutes wherein to state his business; and 


if under my control, it should have special 
attention on the morrow. 

‘“It must be closed to-day,’ he responded, 
with a significant glance, and a sly touch of 
a pocket. 

“‘ Well, sir,’ said I, ‘state its nature.’ 

“ Looking about the apartment to ascertain 
if others than ourselves were present, he 
proceeded, after having cleared his throat, in 
(to me) a very uncomfortable manner: 

“‘I believe, Mr. Miles, that you have cer¬ 
tain claims to adjust. Will you inform me 
of their nature ?’ 

“I told him that they wore multitudinous, 
and of a miscellaneous character. 

“* He kind enough to refer to your regis¬ 
ter,’resumed the stranger, ‘and see if you 
have claim No, 0501, in favor of—of—(again 
clearing his throat) slight bronchial affection, 
sir, that is all—of X. W. Morrison, for ser¬ 
vices and supplies which were rendered the 
government?’ 

“As I turned the leaves of the book, a pale¬ 
ness about the lips of the stranger was no¬ 
ticeable; and when at length I read aloud— 
‘ X. W. Morrison, No, 0504,’ it was succeeded 
by a crimson hue, which lingered for a mo¬ 
ment, then blanched away. 

“‘Let’s see — what is the amount?’ ho 
asked, with assumed nonchalance. 

“‘^50,:}0S.15,’ I answered. 

“The stranger involuntarily smacked his 
lips, as does a hound when the game lies torn 
and bleeding before him. 

“ ‘is it to be paid?’ lie inquired, in a half- 
hesitating and yet in a detcrmined-lo-be- 
composcd sort of manner. 

“‘Theclaim is at present, and has been 
for quite a long time suspended, on account 
of the non-receipt of a required voucher. 
Mr. Morrison has been addressed several 
times on the subject, and quite recently, too; 
but as yet we have received no reply, nor is 
bis whereabouts now fully known.’ 

“The stranger hastily arose, and stepping 
to the fire-grate, coughed and expectorated 
until he was red in the face. 

“ 4 1 declare,’ said he, upon reseating him¬ 
self, ‘ my complaint grows worse in your cli¬ 
mate, it does indeed! Well, sir,’ lie contin¬ 
ued, in a louder and a livelier lone, ‘I have 
that voucher and a power of attorney from 
Mr. Morrison to collect the amount due, and 
not having heretofore formally introduced 
myself, permit me that pleasure—this is my 
card, sir.’ 

“ It read, ‘ Henry G. Wallace, Attorney and 
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Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in Chancery, 
No. 42 Broad Street, Now York.’ 

“ He then produced the vouchers and 
power of attorney, which were correct and 
satisfactory in every particular. 

«< My great hurry in pressing this matter,’ 
ho resumed,‘is on account of an important 
case now pending in the New Y'ork courts, 
in which I am retained as one of the counsel; 
and unless the money can he paid hy to-mor¬ 
row at ten o’clock (for a half-hour later I 
must start for home), I shall he obliged to. 
leave the claim here until some safe and sure 
means can he obtained for its collection and 
delivery. There are so many rascals about 
now-a-days, Mr. Miles,’ he added, with an 
expression of virtuous honesty, ‘ that a man’s 
property is secure nowhere hut in his own 
possession; and then,’he continued, quickly, 
‘ .Mr. Morrison, who is now in Europe, expects 
to invest the proceeds immediately. Ilis last 
communication instructed me to remit, with¬ 
out Jail, per next post. Let’s see,’ said the 
lawyer,‘what day is this? Ah, Tuesday! 
Wednesday, one; Thursday, two; Friday, 
three (numbering each on a linger). By 
Jove! Mr. Miles, the mail leaves on Saturday 
next; I mud have this business arranged to¬ 
morrow 1 What further is required ?’ 

“ ‘ Nothing hut five minutes’ writing, and 
the signature of Mr, Nelson, the head of our 
bureau,’I answered. ‘Tiro difficulty, how¬ 
ever, is this, Mr. Nelson is in Baltimore, and 
will not return before Thursday.’ 

“‘Ah, then!’ exclaimed Wallace, ‘poor 
Morrison is ruined forever 1 Delicacy, Mr. 
Miles, prevents my explaining the character 
of the investment lie is required to make; 
but the delay will—will, in short, ruin him 1’ 
And he hurriedly paced the room, with the 
appearance of a man in great mental anguish. 

“ He was a tall, finely-formed and hand¬ 
some fellow of about thirty years; well- 
dressed and scrupulously neat in every re¬ 
spect; his hands were small and dainty, and 
ho had a singular way of rubbing them to¬ 
gether as though washing in invisible water 
each particular finger. Suddenly bringing 
himself to a halt,he said: 

“ ‘ Surely, there must he somebody to act 
for Mr. Nelson during his absence, Mr. 
Miles?’ 

“ I informed him that this duty usually de- 
volvcd upon me; but having been unexpect¬ 
edly summoned away, Mr. Nelson had not, 
in this instance, endowed mo with special 
authority. 


“ ‘ Miles,’ said he, in a half-confidential and 
half-cautious manner, ‘ if you will procure a 
warrant or draft for that money by to-morrow 
at ten, I shall be most happy in giving you a 
substantial proof of my gratitude.’ 

“ lie seemed so anxious, and withal so 
courteous, as to incline me favorably towards 
him. Besides, there was an attraction or in¬ 
fluence about tile man which I could scarcely 
resist, nor yet understand; and to the ex¬ 
tent of my ability 1 desired to favor him. 
The claim was just, and should have been 
settled long before; this person had the proper 
authority for its collection, and unless paid 
immediately, lie would not only sutler incon¬ 
venience, but the claimant, perchance, would 
he,as the lawyer expressed it, ‘ruined for¬ 
ever !’ 

“As before stated, there was hut one thing 
lacking, and that was the signature of Mr. 
Nelson. Not having been delegated to act 
in liis stead, my name to the paper would 
avail nothing; and to await his return might 
precipitate the inconvenience or ruin which 
I desired averted. A thought flashed upon 
my mind (probably one of the devil’s scintil¬ 
lations), and that was, to sign Mr. Nelson's 
name to the document, dale it as thoui/h hav 
iny been adjusted several days before, alter 
ccrtainjiyures —and then, if detected, explain 
it away as best I could. Every stroke in my 
chiefs writing was familiar, and I could coun¬ 
terfeit his signature to a letter. In a mo¬ 
ment the pen was in my hand, and ten min¬ 
utes later the account was perfected, signed, 
and recommended to be paid by warrant 
immediately. 

“‘I have gone beyond my jurisdiction in 
this matter,’ said I; ‘ but, sir, I do so, believ¬ 
ing it to be just—though not exactly in ac¬ 
cordance with the rules of the ollice.’ 

“ Tile next instant I was conscious of hav¬ 
ing committed a criminal act, and of now 
endeavoring to palliate the oflencc by false¬ 
hood; but the appearance of a handful of 
coin drove these thoughts away; and not¬ 
withstanding the bribe was refused, the law¬ 
yer was permitted to leave it on my desk. 
He thanked me over and over again, and 
finally, with a polite bow, retired. For a long 
time 1 remained in my seat looking at the 
glittering gold while plunged in perplexing 
thought, and it was nearly dark when I pre¬ 
pared to depart. My hand was on the treach¬ 
erous coin, but was arrested hy a voice, 
saying in a hoarse whisper, ‘John Miles, be¬ 
ware 1’ So thrilling and unexpected was this 
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warning as Jo stagger me, but I started up 
with a bound, as a cold hand passed over my 
throat, and the voice repeated, * beware!’ 
Stumbling forward, I fell violently upon the 
desk, when my forehead struck the cursed 
gold, and after the stunning effect of the 
blow had passed oft', I saw that it had made 
a deep ugly gash, which concealing with a 
handkerchief as much as possible, and brush¬ 
ing the lawyer’s bribe within a drawer—pale, 
weak ami trembling in every nerve, I with¬ 
drew. 

“The following morning a messenger re¬ 
quested my presence in the cashier’s room. 

‘ Mr. Miles,’ said that officer, ‘ do you identify 
this gentleman as being Mr. Wallace, the 
a ttonwy for If. W. Morrison, claimant?’ 

“ ‘ I do, sir.’ 

“ 1 When was this account signed?’ asked 
the cashier, while attentively examining the 
signature. 

I believe the date appears on the ac¬ 
count, sir,’ I rejoined. 

“‘Ah, yes; 1 seel before Mr. Nelson went 
away ?’ 

‘“Yes sir.’ And the blood rushed to my 
face with the answer, while the wound on 
my forehead seemed to be a Jiving coal. 

‘“Weil, Mr. Wallace, how will you have 
this?’ inquired the cashier, as he moved to¬ 
wards the ponderous safe. 

‘“1 would prefer a draft on New York, 
payable to my order, if possible,’ answered 
the lawyer. 

“ ‘ Certainly, sir,* returned the busy cashier, 
and continuing in a louder tone, * hero, Mr. 
White, draw a draft on New York in favor of 
the attorney in this case,’ he retired to his 
private apartment. 

“The draft was drawn, signed and given 
to the lawyer. 

“ * Once more I thank you!’ said he, as wo 
gained the hall, and he squeezed my hand in 
his peculiar manner, as though determined to 
wash it also. ‘Good-by,’ he cried, rapidly 
striding towards the street door, * poor Mor¬ 
rison will never forget you.’ 

“ O, what a day of agony was that to me, 
Grafton! Well (after another deep sigh), 
well, some two months subsequent to the de¬ 
livery of the draft, judge my utter conster¬ 
nation upon reading the following in a South¬ 
ern paper: 

“ To re Executed.— The man, George C, 
Janeway, (dim llemy G. Wallace, a pretend¬ 
ed New York lawyer, charged with the mur¬ 


der of Col. James Waldron, in February last, 
has been found guilty of manslaughter in the 
first degree, and sentenced to be hanged on 
Friday, the 18th proximo.’ 

“ My surprise was nearly as great ten days 
later, upon the receipt of a sealed letter, 
which read in this wise: 

‘“Columbia Jail , Columbia ,&(?., June 1G f A , 1 8—. 
‘“Joiix Miles, Esq: 

“‘Dear Sin,—This is written by a man 
on the verge of eternity, who desires before 
the dreadful hour to communicate with you 
—you who have been by far too kind to him 
—I hope I am better prepared to die than 
when we last met. One favor I have to ask, 
which I know you will grant, and that is to 
procure a box containing my clothing, and a 
few unimportant articles, now in the custody 
of Mr. John Blake (this city). You will dis¬ 
pose of its contents as may seem best to you. 
There may possibly be some little memorial 
among them, valuable to you, although of¬ 
fered by one charged with the deepest crime. 
Do not fail to secure the box. I have request¬ 
ed Mr. Blake to deliver it to you when called 
for, which ho will do. Farewell, forever. 

“‘Geo. C. Jane wav, 
Alias XIe xiiv G. Wallace.’ 

“If the pall of death had settled upon my 
heart, Its darkest shadow would have been a 
sheen compared with the damning blackness 
which now seemed to envelop it. The awful 
truth that I had been an active instrument 
in fraliulueutly enriching one whose claim was 
false, and whose life had evidently been that 
of an abandoned desperate villain, completely 
unnerved me, and while endeavoring to per¬ 
suade myself that the highest motives alone 
had actuated mo, and that in intention,. at 
least, I was innocent, the fact of having lent 
aid in cheating the rightful owner (though 
ignorantly), quite overpowered me, and for 
weeks my life was suspended upon a brittle 
thread. O, that it had broken! but no; 
such a blessing was not to be! When con¬ 
valescent, I determined to proceed immedi¬ 
ately to Columbia, and there secure, if possi¬ 
ble, tiie cfleets of the doomed man. 

“The details of that journey, with the 
doubts and fears which beset its every hour, 
need not be recited. Mr. Blake's house was 
found; the luggage of the murderer was ob¬ 
tained, and O Heaven 1 how my heart thrilled 
when the draft itself was discovered, undis¬ 
turbed therein. Seizing it hastily, I read 
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with astonishment this endorsement: ‘To 
bo returned to the U. S, Treasury, and held 
until applied for by tlie legal representatives 
of the late N. W. Morrison. — Henry G. 
Wallace.* 

“While pondering upon this singular cir¬ 
cumstance, Mr. Blake entered, saying: 

“ ‘ You find all correct there, I trust, sir!* 

“ 1 As far as I know,* was my reply. 

‘“Mr. Janeway, may, perhaps, expect to 
recover his things at some future time,* lie 
continued, ‘so I hope none are missing.* 

‘“What do you mean?’ I exclaimed, as¬ 
tounded. 

“ My surprise was too genuine then to he 
mistaken, and Blake regarded me in perfect 
amazement for near a minute. 

‘ ‘ What do you mean ?’ I repeated. 

“‘Why surely you know that he escaped 
upon the day preceding timt fixed upon for 
his execution?’ ho replied, with great ve¬ 
hemence. 

“‘No,* I murmured, scarcely able to ar¬ 
ticulate. 

“‘And has probably gone to Europe,* added 
Blake, in a whisper, as with a mysterious 
head-shake, lie left the room. 

“The next morning found me upon my re¬ 
turn, ami in due course of time I reached 
this city, when it was my immediate intention 
to confess in full, and then urge the early 
transfer of the draft to ZSIr. Morrison himself; 
but a sense of guilt in the matter held my 
better judgment in abeyance from day to 
day, and thus at the expiration of a week 
after my return nothing had been said or 
done in the premises. Official papers in great 
quantity and of varied character had accu¬ 
mulated while away; so, persuading myself 
that when I had more time the matter should 
be attended to, I began vigorously at the un¬ 
finished work before me. Laboring thus for 
a fortnight, though in a perfect depression of 
spirit, I at length boldly resolved to acquaint 
Mr. Nelson with all of the circumstances at¬ 
tending the case, taking the consequences 
whatever they might be, and so end it. With 
this determination I repaired to his room, 
but as lie was not in, returned to my own; 
devising, while passing through the corridor, 
some plan of approaching the subject, which 
would be acceptable and satisfactory to that 
gentleman. 

“As I stepped within my room a man came 
out, and before his features could be recalled, 
or where, if ever, we had met, disappeared. 
A moment afterward and I was convinced 


that this person, though well and ingeniously 
disguised, was no other than Jancioay the 
murderer! There was no mistaking that eye, 
nor the dainty restless hands, which, though 
seen but for an instant, were polishing them¬ 
selves to tho bone. Bushing to the main 
door of the building to raise ah alarm, but 
remembering the draft, hastily returning to 
my office and opening the drawer In which 
it had been carefully deposited, I discovered 
It gone! Yes,gone/” repeated the old man, 
springing to his feet, and rapidly pacing the 
gravelled walk. “Well,” he resumed, after 
becoming more calm, “my first impression 
was that it bad been stolen, and that, too, 
by the murderer; so for months the best de¬ 
tectives in the country were secretly em¬ 
ployed, and everything in my power was done 
which promised the least success towards if? 
recovery. During all of tin's time I was 
nightly, and sometimes in broad day, beset 
by the fearful visitants which we beheld last 
night, and they never spare me day or night 
now without some evidence of their ghostly 
attendance. 

“At about this period the country was 
shocked upon learning the horrible facts con¬ 
nected with the murder of a Mr. Morrison 
and family (with a single exception), away 
off in a western State, the exception being 
that of a daughter who lived many miles 
from the homestead, and thereby escaped, as 
it was supposed, the fate which befell her 
unhappy parents. She had married a well- 
to-do man, as the phrase goes, who spent but 
a little season at homo from time to timA, 
and as ho was absent when Hie murder of 
her family occurred, and as she lived remote 
from any village or public thoroughfare, the 
news of the terrible catastrophe did not 
reach her until weeks after the sad event, 
when a paper announcing tho fact of the 
murder, also announced, in another column, 
the death of her husband by accidental 
drowning. 

“But to return to tho missing draft, of 
which nothing had been heard, notwith¬ 
standing the ceaseless efforts put forth for 
its recovery. At length, filled with painful 
forebodings, I determined to 'thoroughly 
search the entire effects of the pretended 
lawyer, faintly hoping that some clue might 
thereby be obtained of his probable where¬ 
abouts, and possibly also of the stolen paper. 
While engaged in this search I learned that 
he, Janeway, alias Wallace (neither of these, 
however, I believe to be bis correct name), 
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was the liusbawl of Mr. Morrison’s surviving 
daughter; while from a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances I became positive that he was the 
murderer of his wife's father and family. 

“Every scrap found in his bos was care¬ 
fully examined (with the exception of a little 
package marked ‘ for yon alone,’ in a lady’s 
handwriting, probably some slight token of a 
wife’s affection, too sacred then to bo ex¬ 
posed by a strange hand), in the hope of 
gaining a thread, even, which would lead to 
ultimate success, but without avail. And 
thus I groped on in the dark* sparing no 
pains or expense in my effort, though, for now 
knowing that the wretch had abandoned a 
faithful wife and a helpless infant to the 
charity of tho world, her desperate condition 
seemed to demand my best exertions, and I 
resolved to worlt on, over all possible obsta¬ 
cles, untiUliis outraged woman should be¬ 
come possessed of the stolen treasure, or un¬ 
til I was laid in that grave which Ileavon 
knows had been coveted for years! With 
redoubled exertions, then, and making the 
recovery of this paper the great desideratum 
of my life, after a year’s toil, anxiety and 
expense, I became convinced that tho draft 
had not been stolen,but bad been accidentally, 
or perhaps purposely, filed away with other 
papers—which seemed probable enough, upon 
reflection, in vie\v of the great number and 
miscellaneous nature of the accounts, etc., 
that had augmented during my absence in 
South Carolina. The impression became 
fixed, and so strong am I now in this belief, 
that I would stake my miserable existence 
upon the issue. That draft,” he continued, 
violently striking the bench upon which we 
eat, “ that draft is at this moment in some 
one of the government offices!'’ 

“Impossible, Mr. Miles!” I remonstrated. 

“’Tis false as -!” cried the old clerk, 

springing to his feet and menacing tno; then 
recovering himself, he hurriedly, and yet in 
a mild voire, added, “ Grafton, my dear friend, 
forgive me! I,know not what I say or do, 
when any opposition or barrier to my hoped- 
for success Is interposed; forgive me, as you 
hope for forgiveness hereafter,” 

A shake of his hand was my only response. 

“ Let’s see,” he resumed, after a minute’s 
reflection, “ where did my passion break mo 
off? Ali, yes! I remember—that draft is 
buried in some one of these departments, 
where it will and must yet be found! I am 
strong, Grafton—see!”said he, feebly grasp¬ 
ing my arm; “and life i3 good for five years 


more. Yes, I will, I must find it! Every 
nook, corner and file in the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment have been searched twice; and every 
corner, file and nook in the War Office have 
been examined once, as have those of the 
State and Navy Departments, as well as all 
of the minor bureaus of government. I am 
now researching the War Office, and cannot 
fail in finding it there. Hark! It is the 
hell striking ten. Good-night, Grafton, I 
must go!” 

“Hold, Mr, Miles,” I urged; “ have you 
told me nil?” 

“No; not quite all,” he replied, moving a 
pace forward; “ hut all that would probably 
interest you.” 

“Ah no, sir; what—” 

“ I anticipate you, Grafton—what, or who 
are those wo saw last night—eh? They aro 
the spirits of the murdered family!” 

“No, no,sir; not of them would I speak, 
hut of the murderer’s wife. What became 
of her?” 

“She still lives, I believe,” lie answered, 
evasively; “ and is blessed with a noble son, 
who is, and has been everything precious to 
her.” 

“And—” 

“And never knew that her husband was 
the murderer, but—” 

“But what,sir?” 

“ Cherishes ids memory, and weeps when 
tho anniversary of their wedding-day returns; 
and has taught her son to hold the remem¬ 
brance of his father very sacred.” 

The old man paused, and remained silent 
for several minutes; then brushing away a 
tear, resumed, with evident hesitation: 

“ I see, Grafton, that you are not fully sat¬ 
isfied, and will therefore relate what little 
more I know of her. After being for a con¬ 
siderable time near the point of death, the 
effect of the terrible ordeal through which 
she had passed—homeless, friendless and 
penniless, she finally came to this city,know¬ 
ing that there was a claim of some kind due 
her father, and hoping that something could 
be realized therefrom. Although unknown 
to me then, and now, I happened to be tho 
party to whom she applied officially, for in¬ 
structions how to proceed in substantiating 
her claim as heir. In common with the rest, 
I deceived this poor creature (may the Lord 
have mercy on my soul!), and told her that 
an attorney of her father's had procured and 
accounted for the money long before. Should 
I bo condemned to walk this earth until 
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yonder proud structure crumbles into dust, 
Grafton, I could never forget the look she 
turned upon me then! Grief, despair and a 
blighted heart were all concentrated therein. 
I sec that expression every night when tlioso 
phantoms hover around, and it burns me to 
the core!” 

lie paused so long after saying this that I 
thought him quite unconscious; but with an 
effort he at length resumed: 

“ For many months—nay, for several years, 
I contributed in a secret way to her support 
from my limited means; but very little—for 
the effort to recover the lost draft through 
the agency of detectives and otherwise, cost 
heavily, and involved me seriously in debt, 
from which I am scarcely clear as yet. In, 
time, her son undertook to support her, and 
succeeded very well until the failure of the 
house in which he was employed; when,like 
many other lads, full of hope and expectancy, 
lie joined our forces in the Indian country 
and remained away several years. Promo¬ 
tion being slow, and never going beyond a 
sergeant's commission, he at length returned 
as poor as when he went away. He is a line 
fellow, though; God bless him!” 

“Did I ever see him, think you—Mr. 
Miles?” I inquired. 

“Let me see,” returned the old man; “do 
you remember when Mr. Joselyn’s horses took 
fright and ran away with the children?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“And did you observe the young man that 
threw himself into the carriage and checked 
the frantic animals?” 

"I did, indeed—a fine fellow he was, too!” 

“ Well, that man is her son—now, and for 
several months confined to his bed, seriously 
ill—” 

“And his mother?” said I, eagerly. 

“ Is the ivoman to whom you gave alms this 
night! 

“ Good Heaven—Mr. Miles! but can a mer¬ 
ciful Providence permit such as they to thus 
suffer? And can there he no successful ef¬ 
fort made to save them ?” 

Turning to hear the old clerk’s answer, I 
discovered myself to be alone, but by the 
softened light, saw my late companion gliding 
rapidly away. 

“Can no effort save them?” I repeated, 
half aloud. 

“ Save them!” echoed a whispering voice, in 
my ear. 

Wheeling rapidly about to confront the in¬ 
truder, I peered long and earnestly into shade 


and sheen, but distinguished nothing except¬ 
ing shadows, and ripening foliage tipped with 
the moon’s royal silver. 

If there is a doom awaiting the lost beyond 
the grave, which equals that of a living man 
condemned at all times to be surrounded with 
hideous sprites, whose very presence thickens 
the blood ami makes the breath come and 
go in choking torture; whose faintest shade 
throws an arrow of ice through the heart, 
and whose lightest touch sets the brain on, 
fno—then liow can mortality womlcr that 
the horrors of a second death are so vividly, 
feelingly, and withal so lovingly portrayed 
and warned agaiust, as they are by the in¬ 
spired writers? 

Twelve years within the shadow of the 
dead! A hair, white and withered, just 
fallen from its distracted throne upon these 
pages, tells far more eloquently than can 
words, of the experience attending that 
period. 

“ Save them!” was breathed in mine ear 
at the beginning thereof, and each hour has 
been devoted in obedience to the mystic 
mandate. Old friends avoided the “ haunted 
man;” acquaintances shook their heads and 
pitied, as I passed them, mid the wise sagely 
stroked bearded chins while my lunacy was 
profoundly discussed. Alone—no, not alone t 
for the old clerk was often near, and they 
were my constant companions; but except¬ 
ing these, alone I toiled on, hoped cm, for tho 
one great object—the lost, the fatal draft! 

“Save them!” came to me in dreaming 
and in waking Hours; the adjuration was 
reechoed from many tongues long hushed in 
forgetfulness. It arose above the busy din of 
a thoughtless world; it stole from the lips of 
a brother and sister far away in time or in 
eternity; and the very flowers upon a moth¬ 
er's grave seemed to urge the words of mercy, 
as the evening breeze rustled through their 
leaflets. 

To describe those years in part; to paint 
even a line of their terrors; to tell in befit¬ 
ting language how the midnights were spent, 
or with what fantastic shape, and tone, and 
movement I was goaded on by that ghostly 
power, is far beyond all hope, and I abandon 
the attempt, fearing that one vivid truthful 
description of a single night—an atom of 
time—might drive some sympathetic mortal 
mad! All of tire public buildings had been 
researched, but without avail; and the talis- 
manic “Save them!” at length sounded like 
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a cold mockery, while the old clerk’s “Not 
yet! 0, not yet!” from beaded knees, ap¬ 
peared to be but a defiant cry hurled in the 
teeth of an exacting demon. Still John 
Miles toiled on, and I toiled on, and still the 
phantoms came and went, and woro our lives 
away! 

The year 1804 had on its summer vest¬ 
ments. Beautiful had been the death of 
spring amidst its modest blossoms, and gor¬ 
geously had that riper age passed over its 
early tomb. The morn was as golden as 
when “ Let there be light!” resounded 
through the firmament, and the stars sung 
their ancient song as they went thundering 
through the spheres. Birds were as blithe¬ 
some, and all nature as lavish and gay in 
that halcyon summer-tide, as when an un¬ 
divided people offered hallelujahs in concert 
to the “Prince of Peace.” 

But hark! A low rumbling jar, like the 
distant shutting of a ponderous door; a line 
of seething fire; a vacant chair in many a 
mansion proud and humble cot, and a ban¬ 
ner of stars unfurled, though torn and stained, 
tell of a nation struggling to preserve itself, 
that a destiny may be worked out in accord¬ 
ance with the chart devised and drawn by 
the great Master-hand in the chambers of 
heaven. 

1 Weary, worn and haunted by those dread 
faces, 1 sought the army for a few days’ res¬ 
pite, but the remembrance was there, and no 
less sickening than the reality. O, for some 
current to turn these thoughts away! 0, for 
a battle; for carnage even—for death itself, 
rather than that blighting fantasy! 

At the early dawn of morning I stood 
upon a rugged knoll. A dashing, eager 
stream swept its base, and, ever-scolding, 
darted on across the plain toward the sea. 
Away to the left, a yellow’ tinge on the fleecy 
clouds bespoke the marching routes of con¬ 
tending hosts. The debris of battle dotted 
the open space before me. Broken carriages, 
abandoned guns, and the whole panoply of 
war lay in strange disorder among the lifeless 
forms of men and horses, damp with the dew 
of yesternight. Ami still the focmen surge 
onward, and still the rattling ordnance 
belches forth Its song of death. Now, the 
cruel steel glisten vug in the vising sun, defines 
the par ah ids upon which each ))ne advances, 
nm) in h twinkling heavy columns closed en 
iH«s.sc come thundering down live plain with 
restless tramp, The verdure of summer 
throws forward in hold relief those solid 


blocks of blue, while the blotches of dismal 
gray seem absorbed within their background 
of girdled pines. The sharp crack from the 
attenuated skirmish lines is answ'ered by the 
black throats of those dogs of war away oft' 
on distant hills. The tinge upon the clouds 
grows more intense, and the living floods, 
fearfully augmented, still roll on. Around, 
below’, ami on either hand, one mass sweeps 
forward, when, in a moment, as if by magic, 
a change of front is made, and each army 
becomes hidden from the other by the dim 
old wmods that intervene. Then the heads 
of columns give over, and, in extended lino of 
battle, sit to breathe a while or think of 
homo, and still the tinge is on the clouds, 
‘ami yet that living stream pours in. 

But anon, silence is undisturbed save by 
the measured tread of veteran forces, as they 
speed to join their fellows in the bivouac, or 
the rumble of some grim battery dashing to 
the crest of some commanding height, im¬ 
patient for the fray, and the lengthening 
shadows soon proclaim that many now’ hare 
for the last time beheld the sun touch the 
zenith, and gloriously descend upwards the 
realms of night. 

The yellow tinge has died in their air; 
the flood lias all surged past, and not even a 
footsore or unwilling straggler is seen to 
drag his length along, while the trains with 
their stores, and the ambulances with their 
sable trappings, are packed behind the w’ood- 
ed screen, awaiting to administer to the 
living ami the dead. 

0, for another hour of calm repose 1 One 
little hour, when the heart may disenthrall 
itself from time’s cerements, and, soaring on 
the wings of prayer, plead that remission for 
which He died! But no; a wild shout a3 
though all the fiends of earth and air had 
burst forth in common chorus, shakes the 
whispering pines, and the gleam of ten thou¬ 
sand bristling bayonets darts from the woods, 
and flings itself like sunlight across the 
plain, while a hundred loud-mouthed guns 
far in rear, mow horse, and foot, and forest 
down as with a mighty scythe. But though 
the metal plunges madly within their very 
midst, no response comes from those ranks 
of blue, and the gleaming steel unchecked 
sweeps ou. 'five heart stands still, and the 
breath is chained. Can mortal )wnct v>\th- 
sland Dus torrent, ns H Imps )>*»/))>’ into the 
very verge of the woods that hold a nation’s 
hope? Ah, the answer eonves at length! 
One defiant yell breaks from that cover., and 
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ill an instant streaks of fire along Its entire 
front, followed by a deafening rattle, tells 
how desperate the advance has been. An¬ 
other shout; another wave of sulphurous 
light; another roar, and from every elevation 
one wild thunder arises, and is prolonged 
until the earth trembles again. 

Scattered ami bleeding, the men in gray 
stagger back, but only to renew afresh the 
assault. Heavy supports now follow, and for 
near an hour not an inch is gained or lost on 
either side. Then the soldiers of the nation 
in turn advance, and cannons belch, and 
small arms rattle, and steel rings, as this 
dance of death goes on. 

Smoke thick and heavy settles upon friend 
and foe, and the engagement waxes fiercer 
within its folds. The dead and dying are 
trampled upon; the wounded crawl away, 
either to perish outrigh.L or to hold the life- 
current a little longer, ami the conflict rages 
until the sun bathes in glory the distant tree- 
tops, but still the Moloch of war is insatiable! 
For a moment the smoko whirrs away in 
tiny clouds, showing beneath its ragged 
fringe strange and wondrous sights. At one 
spot the men of the South are pressing back 
their assailants with fearful slaughter; at 
another they arc themselves quite vanquished. 
Squares in echelon move oblitptely here, and 
fronts changed perpendicularly to the rear 
deal destruction there. On the flanks, re¬ 
liefs are being hurried to some one point 
more desperately beset than others, while 
far to the right and to the left of the coniend- 
iig armies the cavalry is held in check, 
ready to whirl down upon any broken de¬ 
tachment when the bugle shall sound a 
charge. And still that shout, as of demons; 
and still the rumbling cannon, and rattling 
of small arms, and ringing of steel, as this 
danefi of death goes on ! 

Louder, if possible, the artillery—fiercer, 
determinedly fiercer the carnage, when, with 
centre broken and flanks curled up, the men 
in blue surge oil*in mad retreat. Backward, 
backward over dead and dying, through 
bush, and swamp, and swale; backward t« 
the base of my knoll, around it, past it, back¬ 
ward, backward, with the shrieking shell 
bursting in their shattered ranks, and a dark 
cloud of’ horsemen settling down upon them. 

A long Vine of Union cavalry now charge 
to moot the impending shook, and cover the 
loot-soldiers as they fly before the foe, but 
the impetus. of the advancing squadron's 
too great than to ho thus withstood; yet 


sabres flash, and many a riderless horse turns 
affrighted from that opposing front. A few 
minute3of desperate fighting, and then the 
Federal line wavers, sullenly gives way, but 
with faces to the foe contests each inch on 
their retreat. 

Foremost among the Southern hosts there 
is one old man of tall and commanding figure, 
who fights like a very demon; constantly in 
the advance, nothing seems to daunt or 
cheek him. With a single plume, black as 
the raven’s wing, sweeping from a jaunty 
hat, and mingling with his flowing hair of 
snowy white, and with a gleaming sword 
constantly carrying death in its descending 
touch, he seems to be the genius of the strife. 
Dark, defiant and subtle, his face shows no 
look of pity as he deals the relentless blows 
in the thickest of the fray; but when his 
adversaries waver, he rises in the stirrups 
and strikes fiercer, surer and' more rapidly, 
as though the crashing of bones was liis 
sweetest music. Here, there and every¬ 
where, his own troopers even shrinking as 
lie brushes past them, the old man with the 
black plume prolongs this dance of death. 

Thus, like a wave dashed against a rock- 
bound shore, the Union troopers break and 
give way. Backward, backward press the 
one, onward, onward come the other, and 
the triumphant cheer of the Confederates is 
answered by the ringing steel. 

But what is that, which, hovering for a 
moment on the edge of yonder copse of oak, 
now comes like a whirlwind uppn the flank 
of the victorious horsemen ? 

’Tis a regiment of finely-mounted men led 
by one who seems to scorn all danger! The 
spread eagle upon his shoulder bespeaks his 
rank, ami the flag of stars and stripes proudly 
borne beside him tells where liis heart may 
be found in this mad strife. Down he whirls 
upon the flushed foe, and soon his clarion 
voice is raised: 

“Back! back, you rebels! Charge, men, 
charge for the glory of the * Old Sixth!’ ” 

Like leaves before a sudden blast, the 
Confederates give way, but lie with the black 
plume checks their flight, and holds them 
bravely to the work again. 

Now the mass advances and recedes, until 
at length it struggles at my very feet . A 
soidiev lies dying near me, with his faithful 
rifle within n whim" but fast-rclaxim* grasj>; 
below, the hosts are showering storms of de¬ 
struction, and above, a few Slavs, pale u\ the 
fading glance of sunset, seeVu uncertain 
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•whether to gild those upturned marble faces, 
or to blanch away in the “ blue of the blest!” 
The white-haired warrior now espies the 
other chief, and lie in turn watches with 
breathless hope every undulation of the raven 
plume. Each is burning to encounter the 
other, and the living tide ebbing and swell¬ 
ing, anon leaves them for a moment face to 
face. 

1 see every feature of both; how alike and 
yet how unlike in expression! the younger 
man open and generous, the older close and 
sinister. Instantly I recognize in the for¬ 
mer the murderer’s son, but before a second 
and more searching look can be bestowed, 
bis sabre flash os aloft, ready for the deadly 
crash, while the old man, slipping from his 
saddle at the moment, avoids the stroke as it 
falls harmless on tlie housings. The pistol 
creeps stealthily from the stranger’s belt, is 
raised and aimed with cruel precision, each 
regards the other steadfastly for several 
seconds, and then “Save them!” rushes in 
mine ears as though shouted by a thousand 
spirit-tongues. 

The soldier’s rifle is in my hand, and its 
aim is sure and steady, for my nerves are 
iron now. I see the younger man poise the 
trusty weapon as the other grasps his bridle. 
It now flashes again, and in a breath will 
descend with crushing force, while the fatal 
bullet will repay the blow a hundred fold. I 
see both weapons fall harmlessly to the 
ground, as though struck down by an aveng¬ 
ing angel's wing, and hear the old man cry: J 

“ Hold, for God’s sake! I am—” 

But too late, for my eager messenger 
pierces bis heart, and lie falls unknown at 
the feet of his son. 

* * * * 

“No, Grafton, no! there is not a ray of 
hope now. 1 can only abide my time, and 
then die, knowing that through indecision, 
nay, crime, a life of woe and misery has been 
bestowed upon the defenceless heads of oth¬ 
ers, and my own existence been made but 
death itself.” 

So said John Miles on the morning of 
November flth, 1809, as, weary, weak and 
pale, lie threw himself despondingly in his 
clerical chair. 

“And must we give up all hope?” I 
rejoined. 

“All! all! Three times have we searched 
every available departmental record, and now 
I have come to believe that it was stolen, as 
I thought years ago, by the murderer himself, 


upon the day we met at the threshold of my 
door, about which 1 told you long since. I 
shall not last much longer. I feel that I am 
breaking rapidly; but O, when low in the 
grave, do not condemn me nor bate my mem¬ 
ory! If a soul can truly repent, and if tor¬ 
ture can purge away sins, then, then I have a 
faint hope beyond this life. But you are 
unwell, Grafton; there is a wild feverish 
gleam in your eye, and your wasted cheek is 
deathly pale. Have the dead touched us 
both ?” 

“ O no,” 1 replied, “ ’tis but the disappoint¬ 
ment felt upon hearing your cheerless words. 
I will be better soon. We have now been 
closely connected by strange ties, Mr. Miles, 
lor many years; your cause has been made 
my own. Every hope and every disappoint¬ 
ment that have warmed or chilled you have 
been mine also. The murdered family have 
appeared to me, have haunted me, have 
urged me on the same as you; and though 
our efforts prove fruitless thus far, I still shall 
devote my life as yon have your own; and if 
you precede me in death, shall toil on alone 
for the one great object. But, sir, do not for 
a moment abuse a well-tested friendship and 
sympathy, by imagining that I could con¬ 
demn you, or that your memory will be 
other than fondly cherished. Enough of this l 
Let us research the Navy Department record- 
room to-night for the last time.” 

“No, no Grafton I” replied the old man; 
“never again will we search. Hope has 
folded her wing, and my heart is but a heap 
of smouldering ashes—death now is all that 
is left me; when it will come with its wel¬ 
come shade none can tell But, thank God, 
1 am ready l My object, however, in seeking 
a conversation to-day, is to tell you that we 
must part forever!” 

“What do you mean?” I exclaimed,sur¬ 
prised. * 

“That from this hour we must never be 
seen together— never speak together again l” 

“Mr. Miles—” 

“ Do not interrupt me, Grafton, hut listen. 
For eleven and a half years we have been 
closely linked by the most solemn circum¬ 
stances. Your health, your life, your reputa¬ 
tion, your very soul have been worn away in 
the association. Former friends and ac¬ 
quaintances avoid you; you are, as it were, 
alone in the world. Deathly faces have 
gleamed on you; deathly shadows have hov¬ 
ered about you, and deathly hands have 
beckoned you during this long period; and to 
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reclaim yourself, to save yourself from the 
bitter experience and torture which have 
ciirsctl your life tills length of time (and 
mine, until they have become'a part of exis¬ 
tence), it is necessary to break the ties; 
then, perchance, you will know peace again, 
and those horrid spectres may leave you 
forever. To make this sacrifice,” lie contin¬ 
ued, with a benignant smile, as the tears 
glistened in ins dimmed eyes, “ it is to me 
painful indeed; for I regard you, Grafton, 
with great alfcetion—mysterious bonds hold 
us together nearly ns strong as could those of 
consanguinity—yet we must part!” 

“ O Mr. Miles,” said I, “ do not thus sever 
a friendship and an acquaintance as warm 
and peculiar as ours. I feel the same inde¬ 
scribable attachment for you that you ex¬ 
press in my behalf; let us then remain dose 
warm friends—at least until one or the other 
shall pass away.” 

“ Yes, friends,” he rejoined, “ but in heart 
only. Do as 1 bid you, my dear boy, and 
date the separation from tills hour. I—I 
could fall at your feet and bless you,” lie 
sobbiugly continued, “ for the kind sympa¬ 
thetic hours you have devoted to me and my 
cause; but all hope, as I before said, is gone, 
excepting that of beholding you happy once 
more, before we part, though, I desire to 
place in your possession a slight remem¬ 
brance. 1 have nothing of value, as the 
world would deem it, but that which I prize 
most on earth I leave with you. It is but 
the miniature of a dear sister, with a brooch 
once worn by my loving mother, and is all I 
have to give.” 

lie unlocked a drawer and drew forth a 
dusty portfolio. 

“ Grafton,” said lie, as making ready to 
unclasp the faded lid, “ this is never opened 
but on unusual occasions. It contains all 
that is dear or of interest to me (excepting 
you) this side of tiie grave. Never lias it 
been opened since my sister last wrote to me, 
and told of the duties she was about to 
assume as a wife and mother; and probably 
after this day it will never again be opened 
by me.” 

“Say not so, Mr. Miles,” I interposed. 

“ Hold 1” replied the old man, quickly, 
while eagerly searching the portfolio; “ hold! 
‘Miles’no more; that is an assumed name, 
or rather but a part of my name, used for 
the purpose of being unknown in humiliation 
and distress. My name is John Milos Br—” 

Though anticipated, I did not hear that 


name pronounced by him, if be pronounced 
it, for my whole being was absorbed in what 
I then saw. 

The old clerk sat bolt upright, with a cold 
deadly stare upon his face, perfectly motion¬ 
less, pale and rigid as though lie had been 
changed in a moment to marble; nothing 
but the faint coming and going of the purple 
spot upon the forehead betokened the least 
sign of life or animation. Ill one hand he 
held plainly to view the miniature of his 
sister—my mother—and in the other clutched 
tiie long-lost draft! Yes, the draft, hurriedly 
deposited there years before for safe keeping, 
with other sacred things, and in confusion of 
mind and sorrow of soul thus forgotten. 

It was nearly a half hour before the old 
man returned to consciousness (so the “ olli- 
cial messenger” told mej, but long beforo 
the expiration of that lime I hail awakened 
the echoes which cling to the niches in cor¬ 
ridors, and halls, and rooms, with bursts of 
uncontrollable laughter. 

From this time my thoughts bocamo con¬ 
fused, and recollections of what subsequently 
transpired are not as clear as those of earlier 
events. 1 know, however, that cither upon 
tiie night following tiie discovery of the draft, 
or the next, or within a week at furthest, 
the old mail was as calm as usual, and scorned 
to be constantly endeavoring to restrain my 
mirth, which would come and overpower me. 
I also know that lie said, in order to insure 
the proper disposition of tiie avails of the 
draft, a thorough search among the murder¬ 
er’s eilccts must bo made, and I remember 
very distinctly that we examined them to¬ 
gether, and that, when at last he opened the 
little package labelled “ For you alone,” he 
burst into tears, while I roared outright, for 
therein lie learned that tiie murderer was 
neither named “Janeway” nor “Wallace,” 
but was his own brother, my uncle, and liono 
other than the black-plumed warrior 1 had 
sent to judgment live years ago! He also 
learned that this brother bail represented to 
my mother, soon after her marriage, “ that 
John hail died at sea,” and that through this 
representation, and tiie early decease of my 
dear mother, lie had secured what little 
property his father had accumulated, for 
future division among tiie three children. 
All of this I remember very well, and while 
I was endeavoring to unravel tiie mystery, 
and to suppress that mirthful devil within me 
that night, I remember hearing voices and 
the heavy tramp of many feet; and a stillg- 
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gle with a powerful man, and an expostula¬ 
tion from the old clerk, and a reply in 
chorus, “lie is mad!” And I remember a 
rapid ride, a gruff command, bars and grates; 
but no more, for the fever danced through 
my brain, as I lay for weeks on the verge of 
death. 

So the bars and grates have been my con¬ 
stant companions ever since until this morn¬ 
ing, when, learning that he was dead, the 
brittle iron snapped in my hands, and, scaling 
the wail, I Hew with the wind, and now lay 
my head upon his humble codin. 

What more can I say of him who sleeps so 
profoundly—of my uncle, the old clerk? 
Nothing but that lie lived to see restitution 
made where it was well deserved; that he 
lived to see his nephew, the murderer's son, 
honored by a grateful people as one of the 
most brilliant generals of the age; that he 
lived to see the poor woman who asked alms 
poor no more, but the aged and happy moth¬ 
er of a distinguished son, ignorant of the 
crimes of Her husband, but alive to bis (sup¬ 
posed) virtues; still weeping when the anni¬ 
versary of that joyous wedding returns, and 
still teaching her son to hold all remembrance 
of bis father as very sacred. That he lived 
to see the great eiVort of his life turn from 
hopelessness to well-earned success, and to 
know that though the morning, the noonday 
and the evening thereof had been dark—O 
God, so dark!—the close was bright and 


beautiful, and of exceeding peace. If he was 
not worldly-wise nor great, and if his heart 
was but “a heap of smouldering ashes,” will 
not some good angel, as it poises in mid-air, 
listening to the music of the spheres, gather 
them up, and tenderly hold them until that 
time when “ the poor of this world shall 
beam like stars, and the weak shall confound 
the wise?” 

***** 

Washington, I), C., April, 1871. 
Publishers Ballou’s Monthly Magazine, (rents.: 

The enclosed MS. is forwarded at the ear¬ 
nest request of the writer. 

You will discover on its every page that 
incoherence and style of composition which 
invariably denotes the presence of lunacy. 

The poor fellow recently escaped from our 
institution, and when found was seated be¬ 
side the remains of a very old man who had 
died suddenly a few days since. After being 
secured, he asked one favor, amt that was, 
the early transmission of these pages to your 
address; jfnd when assured thatiu this respect 
he should be gratified, he calmly arose and 
expressed a willingness to depart. Before 
leaving the poor and scantily furnished apart¬ 
ment, however, he impressively raised his 
eyes, and said in a whisper, ns though ad¬ 
dressing an unseen spirit, “ Our contract 
ceases forever!” and then bursting into tears, 
added, “And now , John Miles, we part 
indeed!” This is written merely to inform 
you that the radical change observable in his 
wljole demeanor' when recaptured, and more 
Uiarked since, gives strong promise of a 
speedy and permanent recovery. 

Very truly yours, etc., 

Jos. P. Ainswokth, 

Assistant Attendant, Lunatic Asylum of D. G. 
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THE PAWNED FLUTE. 

BY BLANCHE 8IIAW. 


A miserable room in a miserable house, 
hut the bright sunlight shone through the 
dingy window, ami tried to cheer the sick 
man who lay on the bed, and the little child 
that leaned against his pillow. A dreary, 
desolate room, but only one of the many hun¬ 
dreds like it, that fill our great city, and know 
no brightness but that of the blessed sun, 
which the good Father sends to all. The 
man closed his eyes wearily, the child slid 
down on the floor, and the sunbeams flickered 
fainter and fainter, till they wrapped the 
father and child in a parting embrace, and 
then fled away. The sound of footsteps was 
heard, and the child clapped his hands, cry¬ 
ing, “ Mamma!” as a little pale woman, with a 
sweet face and sad eyes, entered the room. 
She kissed the child, and then went to the 
bed. 

“Hubert, dear, do you feel better?” 

“No, Alice, and I fear I never shall. I will 
not ask the question, your face tells me 
you have been unsuccessful. Ah, Alicel 
how bitterly I reproach myself for bringing 
yon to this. Had you never seen me, you 
might now have a happy home, and not bo 
starving by the bedside of a helpless, worth¬ 
less invalid.” 

“Hush, Hubert! Do not talk so! If 
either be to blame, it is I; had not the poor 
teacher won your love, you would now ho 
the rich Herbert St. Clair. But neither did 
wrong. God sends love, and wo only follow 
where it leads. If we trust to his goodness, 
all will be well. I wouldn’t give my husband 
for all the gold in California, and I don’t 
think you would give your wife, would you?’ 

She smiled and kissed him, and then turned 
away to hide the tears, as she took off her 
bonnet and shawl. It grow darker and cold¬ 
er, and the child began to cry with chilliness 
and hunger. She gave it the last piece of 
bread, and took it in her arms to warm it. 

“Alice,” called her husband, “ I am faint*, 
can yon give me some wine?” 

Alice grew sick, for slie knew tlmt the bot¬ 
tle which she had fasted to buy, had yielded 
Its last drop. Still she got it, hoping in the' 
face of truth, that there might be just a little 
more; but it was empty. 

“ Hubert, the wine is all gone ” 


“Never mind, dear. I can do without it 
It is very cold; come and sit by me,” 

She put the bottle back, and as sbo did so 
her hand touched a box that lay beside it 
She drew it out, and hope sparkled in her 
eyes, 

“See, Hubert! your flute. You will not 
miss it now, and it will bring some money; 
enough to keep us till Mr. Brent returns. 
Shall I take it, dear?” 

Hubert hesitated a moment, and then said: 

“Yes, take it. 

She hurried on her bonnet and shawl, and 
the child began to cry, as she did it.” 

“Papa, papal Mamma go way. Mamma 
take Bertie’s music.” 

She bent over the child, saying; 

“Don’t cry, Bertie. Mamma wont stay 
long, and she will bring bread for the music. 
Bertie be good, and talk to papa till I come 
back.” 

The child dried his tears, and climbed on 
the bed; Alice put the box under her shawl 
and went out. 

The fire blazed brightly in the St. Clare 
parlor. Heavy curtains shut out the night; 
shaded lamps filled the room with soft light, 
and everything spoke of comfort and wealth. 
Mr. and Mrs. St. Clare sat in deep-cushioned 
chairs before the fire, ne was reading, but 
she sat with folded hands, looking anxiously 
into the coal3. A few nights before the 
house had been robbed of a large amount of 
plate and jewels, and she was still suffering 
from the shock. The bell rang, and a ser¬ 
vant announced, “Mr. Busk.” 

"Showhim in!” said the master. And in 
a second, a sharp little man dressed in black, 
entered the room, ne was the detective, 
and Mr. St. Clare rose to meet him. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Busk, nave you 
made any discoveries?” 

“ I don’t know, sir. Was that list you gave 
me correct?” 

“ Perfectly.” * 

“ Nothing taken hut plate and jewels?” 

“ Nothing. But why do you ask ?” 

“ Why, you see, to-day, a3 I w f as prowling 
around among some of my old friends, I came 
across this thing; and I thought it might 
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liavo been In tho lot,.and you overlooked It. 
Are you sure it wasn’t? Look at it.” And 
lie handed a fluto to Mr. St. Clare. 

lie took it with a trembling hand, for it 
wa3 no stranger to his eyes. His wife leaned 
qyerhls shoulder, and ho slowly turned it 
over, till on a littlo gold plate they read the 
name of their banished son, “Hubert St. 
Clare.” For a momont a deathlike silence 
reigned, and then the mother spoke: 

“Henry, God has sent us this. You must 
forgive our boy.” 

He pushed her aside, and starting up, 
paced the door with bowed head and slow 
steps. His wife looked at him with pleading 
eyes! He stopped boforo her. 

"Forgive him, Maria I God grant ho is 
still on earth, to give me his forgiveness!” 
And he laid ills gray head on his wife’s shoul¬ 
der and sobbed aloud: 

“ My boy I my boy I my boy!” 

Mr. Husk had watched in silence, his ex¬ 
perienced eyes reading the story at a glanco, 
Now he spoke. 

“Pardon mo, but timo Is precious to me; 
and I suppose you have somo questions to 
ask.” 

Mr. St. Clare looked up. 

“ Yes, Busk, thank you. Tell me all you' 
know about this.” And ho laid his baud on 
the flute. 

Busk told him all, which was indeed but 
little. He had found it in a pawn-broker’s 
sliop, whore it had been left by a woman 
who was a stranger to the pawn-broker. 

“ By a woman ?” said Mr. St. Clare, when 
he stopped. “ Maria, he must be dead; and 
I have killed him.” And again he bowed 
ills head; but she laid her hand upon it, and 
said: 

“ Cheer up, Henry; he may be ill, but lie 
lives; call up your strength to find him I” 

Find him! As well try to recover a lost 
grain of sand from Sahara’s desert, as a suf¬ 
fering, unknown fellow-creature from the 
billows of that mighty city. 

Mr. St. Clare, with two detectives, visited 
tiiepawnbroker’s thatnight; buttlioylearned 
no more than Mr. Busk had tho first timo; 
and could only arrange to have the woman 
watched if she returned. 

Timo rolled on, and she did not reappear. 
Mr. St. Clare advertised in every journal. 
He might as well have placarded the pyra¬ 
mids; no nows of the outer world penetrated 
Hubert’s sick room. A month had passed 


sinco tho fluto was brought to Mr. and Mrs. 
St. Clare, and even the mother's heart began 
to fall, when one night they received a note 
from Mr. Busk, which said: 

“All right. Woman tracked to No. —S- 

Street. Go at onco,” 

The wind drove tho biting cold into tho 
cheerless homo of Hubert St. Clare. A 
month had passed, and lie still lay on ids 
sick bed. His late employer had not returned, 
and poor as Hubert was, his old pride with¬ 
held him from asking help from strangers. 
Tiie money raised on the fluto, though hus¬ 
banded with greatest care, at last melted 
away, and that day Alice's shawl had gone 
the same road. 

The wind blew louder, and tiie raindrops 
Bplashed the window. Alice, with tiie child 
in her arms, cowered over tlio feeble fire, and 
Hubert slept. A fearful gust swept by, that 
seemed to shake tlio crazy house to its foun¬ 
dation, and threaten to dash it to tiie ground. 
Still Hubert slept; and Alice, slipping tlio 
child gently from her arms, went to tiie bed. 
Sbo bent over him. How changed lie was. 
Tiie pale face bad grown whiter, and the 
features were pinched and sharp. She lifted 
the dark clinging hair. How cold and damp 
his brow felt! A dull horror crept over her. 
She tried to call him; hut the sound died in 
her throat. She kissed bis lips, still be slept 
on I “O Father,” slio thought, “will bo 
nover waken ? Is he dying ?” 

Tho child crept to lier, ami pulled her 
dress. She did not feel it, neither did she 
hear hurried footsteps on tiie stairs, and tlio 
voices that called Hubert’s name; but his 
spirit, half-hoverlng In space, caught tho 
sound, and it. stayed it on the threshold of 
eternity. He opened ins eyes, and turned 
them with a look of yearning tenderness, to¬ 
wards the door, which opened at Hint mo¬ 
ment, and Mr. and Mrs. St. Clave entered tho 
room. 

" Mother! Father!” said ho, and with tlio 
fulso strength of death, ho held out his arms 
to them. 

“My boy! my.boyl” And theirarmswere 
around him. For a moment their sobs filled 
tho room; and then Hubert said : 

“It is growing dark. Raise iny head, 
mother.- F know you would come. Be good 
to AlicOi Father, forgive—mother—Alice 
—good-by!” - 

And Mrs.. St Clare held ■ the dead body of 
her son in her arms. 
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THE PET BIRD. 

BY MAJty HELEN BOODEY. 


Elmside, tliq summer residence of t]ie 
Mortimers, is situated on the banks of the 
Hudson, in one of "the most beautiful spots of 
a region celebrated for tjio loveliness of Its 
scenery. Nothing could be more enchanting 
than tlie views obtained from the windows 
or piazza. At tlio time of whlcji I write the 
graceful columns of the latter were covered 
with green-leaved and flowering vines which 
twined thickly and fragrantly around them. 
Crimson-throated humroiiig-|)|f^s flitted to 
and fro, like flying jewels, (lipping thtsfr long 
slender bills far down into ’the cups of tlip 
brilliant flowers. The \vlde-spreacjing lawn 
In front of the house was perfectloji In itp 
way, and the extensive grounds Included ft 
garden whore sprangand blossomed the rarest 
and loveliest flower's, while tinkling fountains 
made music through tfie Jong hours of a 
summer day. 

If happiness depended upon surroundings 
wliere natural beauty, the most refined taste 
and unlimited wealth had each done its part, 
then the inhabitants of this “earthly para¬ 
dise” must havo been among tho happiest of 
mortals. But it is said that beneath the fair¬ 
est flowers tho serpent sometimes lingers. 

At the closo of a sultry summer day the 
family assembled on tho lgwn to enjoy tho 
soft brepzo, just cool enough to be refreshing, 
which gontjy stirred the leaves of tree and 
vine. The rosy splendor? of sunset lighted 
the western sky, and all nature smiled a 
Sweet farewell to the departing day. The 
family pprty consisted of five meinbors: Afr, 
Mortimer, senior, a gentleman, of sixty, with 
quite silvery hair and beard, and a counte, 
nance where pride and goodness were equally 
visible; his son, Royal Mortimer, a fine-look¬ 
ing man of thirty-five, bearing a great resem¬ 
blance to his father, and Mrs. Royal Morti¬ 
mer, a graceful lady of thirty, with their two 
children, Lillian and Willie. Willie wflS a 
noble-lookinglad of twelve, and his sister, 
two years younger, was a sweet, pleasant: 
faced little girl, quite small for her age. 

On this evening Lillian and Willie were 
amusing themselves with tho sportive tricks 
of a lively little spaniel that was Will’s favor¬ 
ite pet. Mrs. Mortimer seated herself on a 


rustic bppch with a book in her hand, but 
was apparently, jpore interested in .tip scene 
ground her than fn its pages. The elder Mr, 
Mortimer and his son lipd sauntered down 
the brogd path to the gate, and leaned upon 
It, talking together busily. While they stood 
there, a little girl apparently about tho age of 
Lill|an, passed along the £090 flfllte near 
them. Sim was dressed very plainly but 
neatly, and had a face of delicate, sensitive 
beauty as rare as it wgs pleasing. She car¬ 
ried a parcel on one arm, gird (n her hand a 
bouquet of beautiful flowers. The golden- 
brown hair fell around her nccp )n soft loos? 
curls, and as she passed tho two gentlemen 
slio lifted to them a pair of dreamy deep blue 
eyes slipded by long dark lashes. .Her mo¬ 
mentary glance was returned by such an 
pager, spellbound look from the older gen- 
tloman that her own lids drooped in modest 
confpsion, and a blush mounted toher cheek, 
ftfter watching her out of sight, Mr. Morti- 
fimer turned to his son wltli an expression 
of deepest Sadness on Ills noble features. It 
neejled no explanation to enable Royal Mor¬ 
timer to understand the reason for this, 

“ Jler eyes were like Annie's; ,did you not 
think so ?” asked ho. 

“ They seemed )ibe Annip’s own,” was tlie 
reply, given in a trembling voice. “ Q, when 
shall 1 pepso to suffer for that pnp apt of In* 
justice? Royal! I would willingly give all 
my fortune if I could only undo tfio past. 
No day goes by that the shadow docs not 
creep Into it, and blot out all the brightness. 
No night finds me sleeping peacefully with a 
happy heart. In dreams I )|vp over again 
the scenes I regrpt so much, ai),d a deeper 
anguish Is added as my imagination pictures 
my tonder darling struggling alone witli 
hardship and misfortune. Nay, sometimes I 
dream that she is dead, and then I feel that 
I have killed her, and writhe under the tor- 
turo of the thought that her sweet lips will 
never utter the blessed words, ‘ I forgive you 1’ 
Yes, Royal, I should go,mad if I did not cher¬ 
ish a faint hope that I shall yet find her, and 
make amends, as far as I can, for what I havo 
done. That is my greatest object in life.” 

The son had listened with an emotion cor- 
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responding'to that'of the speaker, and now 
asked: 

“ What nows did you receive from your 
last advertisement? You know I was away 
at the time, and liavo not had a chance to 
ask you hefoho, except in the presence of the 
children.” 

11 Nothing definite,” replied Ills father, sad¬ 
ly. “ There has been A person of the name 

in s-, hut he died, and his family removed 

from the place. No clue can be discovered 
to their whereabouts. I tell you, Royal, tho 
thought of Annie, alone In the world, and 
perhaps reduced to tho utmost misery of pov¬ 
erty, is enough to craze mo, when here am I, 
with wealth at my command, and yet power¬ 
less to relieve her.” 

hooking at the sorrowful and even an¬ 
guished faces of tlie two men standing there 
in the gathering summer twilight, you would 
never have thought them the happiest of 
mortals, even though they did live lit an 
“earthly paradise.” 

lint now Willie and Lillian came bounding 
down the walk, their gay young voices ring¬ 
ing out oil the air with'a pleasant sound. 

“Look, grandpa 1 look, papa!” cried Lil¬ 
lian. “ See what Will has jiist taught Rover 
to do!” And calling the intelligent littlo 
Spaniel to her, she made him “ shake hands 
aiid beg," not noticing the sadness in tho 
eyes of those she addressed. 

Will, more observant than Ills sister, felt 
fhstlnctively that Rover’s tricks were not ap¬ 
preciated, and managed to draw Lillian 
dway. 

Soon the whole party wont Into the house, 
aud tho sound of music through the open 
Windows told that Willie and Lillian were 
Singing their grandfather's favorite songs, 
which he always called for when his secret 
grief oppressed him more keenly than usual. 
Ills son understood this well, and cdst anx¬ 
ious glances towards lihii as the sweet voices 
of tho unconscious slngcrA tendered tho 
touching airs. 

The moon came up, “ lhll-orbed and beau¬ 
tiful,” and cast its light in through tho vlne- 
Wreathed piazza. Long they sat there with¬ 
out lights, enjoying tho calm hour. At last 
the “ good-nights ” were littered, and they 
separated, some to sleep sweetly and wake 
Joyfully, others to pass hours of anxiety. 
Verily, there is a “skeleton in every house¬ 
hold,” however fair appearances nmy be. 

Let us go back a few hours, and follow the 
steps of the child who^e beautiful eyes re¬ 


called such bitter memories to Mr. Mortimer 
andbis son. Passlngalongwithaligbttrcad, 
she came, after a half hour's walk, to a little 
cottage, in front of which was a small yard 
containing some carefully tended beds of 
flowers. Lilting the latch of the gate sho 
went quickly up the path, aud glanced with 
a bright smilo through an open window 
where a still young aud beautiful woman was 
sitting, at the same time holding up her 
bouquet. 

“Here, dear mother,” she exclaimed, a3 
she ran to the lady, kissing her warmly, and 
laying the bouquet In her lap, “ here are 
some lovely flowers that Mrs. Burt gave mo. 
Was she not kind ? She picked the rarest 
and brightest, because she said she knew I 
was so fond of them, and hero is the em¬ 
broidery sho wishes you to do.” 

The enthusiastic girl had not noticed at 
first that her mother’s face was deadly pale, 
and that, as site lay back In her chair with 
closed eyes, tears which she could not con¬ 
ceal stole from under her long lashes. 

“Why, darling mamma, what Is the mat¬ 
ter?” she cried, in distress, ns sho saw these 
tokens of grief. “ O tell me, are you siek aud 
tired with sewing all this great long day? 
How naughty I am, to como blundering In 
so rudely upon you with my noisy words! 
Hoes your head ache?” And the little hands 
touched tho pallid brow of the sufferer lightly 
and tenderly. 

Forcing a smile to her quivering lips, Mrs. 
IIowo opened her eyes, full of lovelight, on 
her daughter, and answered with an effort at 
cheerfulness: 

“ I have rather a bad headache, dear, but I 
hope it will be better sooii. Your flowers 
are very lovely, aud Sirs. Burt Is always kind. 
What Is this?” taking up some bills that the 
child had placed hi her lap. 

“ O, that Is the pay for the embroidery. 
Mrs. Burt said she might have to scud after 
it, and she would rather trust the money 
with me than with a servant.” 

“Ever kiiid and thoughtful,” murmured 
Mrs. Howe, with a somewhat pained expres¬ 
sion, nevertheless, as if her pride suffered a 
little. But the poor are often forced to sacri¬ 
fice pride to necessity; and none had felt 
this more keenly than Mrs. Howo, who 
showed in overy word and look her natural 
Superiority to her position. Sho had told her 
daughter that sho had a headache, which 
wds true, but tlie source of her sorrow lay 
deeper than any mere physical pain. As sho 
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sat tlmt afternoon, faint and weary from licr 
monotonies sewing, memory had recalled to 
her a tiino when she was young and free 
from care, when love and all that makes lifo 
beautiful were hem. The contrast between 
tho past and present was too much for her 
aching heart to bear calmly, and she had 
yielded to the bitterest grief. But she would 
not shadow tho bright face of her child, who 
had been enjoying ait afternoon of rare pleas¬ 
ure at the house of a wealthy and kind- 
hearted friend, so she resolutely conquered 
the tremor in her voice, and interested her¬ 
self in Lena’s account of the day’s amuse- 
incuts.- 

Lena told her how she had walked through 
Sirs. Hurt’s largo conservatory, feasting her 
eyes on tho rare luxuriance of flowers. 

“ Tliero were many beautiful little birds, 
mother, all free to go where they pleased, 
and they sang so sweetly it made me think 
of ‘ Dick.’ ” And a sad look flitted across 
her face as shu glanced at an empty birdcage 
that was hanging in the porch with its door 
open, as if waiting for an occupant. 

“ Dick ” had been Luna’s pet canary, and 
the solaeo of many a lonely hour. But one 
day the little yellow wings spread out help¬ 
lessly, tho bright eyes grew dim, and poor 
Dick breathed his last in the hand of his sob¬ 
bing young mistress. Since then, Lena had 
kept ids cage in its usual place, and tho door 
wide open, “ for who knows,” site would say, 

“ what may happen ? Perhaps tire Lord may 
send mo another bird.” 

Mrs. Burt, shu knew, would have given her 
one, but tire proud child would not ask tiro 
favor of a friend who had already done so 
much for her, and the kind lady knew noth¬ 
ing of Lena’s loss. 

The child prattled oil, and Mrs. IIowo half 
forgot tlie keen sorrow site had felt an hour 
before, in listening, and noting the sweet 
beauty of her daughter’s face. Very dear to 
her was tills, her only child; and Lena re¬ 
turned her mother’s love with almost idoliz¬ 
ing fervor. How strongly their hearts were 
knit together those not capable of such deep 
feelings can never guess. 

The. next morning dawned bright and beau¬ 
tiful on the luxurious home of the Morti¬ 
mers, as well as the humble cot where lived 
tlie seamstress and her child. Lillian at Elm- 
side, and Lena at tlie cottage, botli arose 
with light hearts and happy smiles, but grief 
and care oppressed some of tlie older mem¬ 
bers of tlie two families. 


Alter breakfast Lillian went into tlie pleas¬ 
ant sitting-room and amused herself witli 
the cunning ways of her canary, letting it 
out of its cage. It was a very tame, intelli¬ 
gent bird, and would sit perched on her fin¬ 
ger, hop on her shoulder, and even put its 
little bill between her lips with seeming affec¬ 
tion. Lillian loved it, as you may imagine, 
and no dainty was toodiflicnlt to get,or term 
of endearment tender enough, for tlie little 
songster. Tlie windows of tlie room were 
all closed so that “ Bonnio” might fully enjoy 
his freedom, and he flew and fluttered around 
almost like a wild bird. A servant came 
hastily into the apartment anil left tlie door 
ajar; out flew Bonnie, and tho nearest win¬ 
dow gave him access to tlie open air. With 
a loud cry of distress Lillian rushed out after 
him; but though she called ills name many 
times ho took no notice of it, and she saw 
him disappear over tlie tops of the trees. 
She went back to tlie house weeping, and 
would not be consoled for the loss of her pet. 

Meanwhile “Bonnio Mortimer,” as his 
mistress called lilm, flew on and on, think¬ 
ing, no doubt, how very nice it was to be 
free. After a while lie stopped a minute, to 
rest on tlie branch of a tree, and look at the 
other birds who wore all strangers to him, 
for had lie not been a poor little caged bird 
all his life? But as tho hours passed on Ilon- 
niu began to feel hungry, and miss his nice 
seeds, and cracker, and fig which had always 
been so liberally provided for him. He picked 
at tlie green loaves and tender twigs, but 
after all did not think them by any means 
equal to ids usual fare. At last lie got thor¬ 
oughly tired, and alighted on a fence in front 
of a littlo cottage. As he sat there he cast 
ids eye up, and what should lie see but a 
house, just like Ids own at home, with the 
door standing invitingly open. 

Lena was out among her flower-beds, and 
raised her head just as the bird alighted on 
the fence. She almost screamed with delight. 

“ O," sho thought, “ that looks just like a 
canary, and perhaps he will go into my cage.” 

She kept vory still, and after a littlo flutter¬ 
ing and hesitancy Bonnio Mortimer hopped 
into the cage and began to eat seeds. Then 
Lena gently closed tho door, and site had 
hint safe. 

“ Mother, mother,” she .cried, running in, 
“the Lord has sent mo a bird, just as I 
thought he would.” 

Mrs. Howe came and looked at tlie little 
visitor. He was making himself very much 
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at homo, cracking seeds and drinking water. 
Pretty soon lie began to warble, and Lena 
was mnre delighted than ever, for he was a 
very sweet singer. 

“Do not bo too much elated, Lena dear,” 
said Mrs. Howe; “the bird must have es¬ 
caped from its owner, and perhaps you will 
have to give it up again. We will enjoy tlio 
little fellow’s company while lie is here, but 
be must bang out in sight, so that every one 
who passes can see lilm. If you had lost 
your bird you would wisli to find him again; 
so you must bo willing to part with this one 
If the owner comes for him.” 

Lena saw tile justice of tills, and promised 
to yield tlio bird willingly if necessary. But 
she was human, and I think secretly hoped 
no one would claim him. 

Several days passed away, and fickle Bonnie 
was, to all appearance, happy and contented 
ill his new home. Lena already loved him 
very much, and dreaded to see any _ passer¬ 
by look at him for fear lie would bo taken 
away from her. 

On the morning of tlio fifth day after the 
loss of Bonnie, Lillian’s grandfather proposed 
to her to take a ride across the country with 
him on horseback. She gladly consented, 
and they were soon cantering away in the 
direction of Lena’s home. As they camo 
near they saw Lena standing on the porch 
playing and talking with hur bird. Mr. Mor¬ 
timer recognized her as the child who had 
effected him so much one night as slio passed 
hi%gnte, but Lillian saw only the bird. 

“ Why, grandpa, that looks just like Bon¬ 
nie'.' 1 she cried, so loudly that Lena heard 
her. 

"IIusli!” said Mr. Mortimer, in a vexed 
tone, “ the little lady will hear you.” And 
lie would have gone forward, but Lillian 
stopped, determined to seo the bird that 
looked so much like tlio one she had lost. 

The moment Lena heard Lillian’s words 
she felt sure that the dreaded tiino had come 
when she must say good-by to her treasured 
pet; so she was not surprised when she saw 
Lillian dismount and come through the gate 
towards her. 

“Excuse me,” said Lillian, with a pleasant 
smile, “ but your bird looks so much like one 
Host a few days ago that I thought I must 
come and see it. Isn’t it funny that they 
should bo so much alike?” 

When Bonnie heard Ills mistress’s voice he 
knew it, and began to slug little chirping 
notes as lie always did when she was near. 


Poor Lena kept back her sorrow as well 
as she could and said: 

“ Perhaps tills is really your bird, for it is 
one that camo and sat on tiie fence a few 
days ago and then went into the cage. I had 
a bird and it died, so I have let the cage hang 
hero with tlio door open ever since. Mother 
said perhaps the owner of the bird would 
come by, and I have let it hang out in sight 
all the time. You must love him ever so 
much, and I’m glad you’ve found him,” she 
added, heroically. 

Mr. Mortimer, finding Lillian determined 
to see the bird, had also come to the door, 
and saw tlio tears which would well in 
Lena’s eyes, spite of all she could do. 

“ You would like to have a bird yourself, 
would you not, little girl ?” lie asked, kindly, 
while Lillian was engaged in talking delight¬ 
edly to Bonnie. 

“ Yes sir,” replied Lena, “ but of course I 
do not wish for one that belongs to any one 
else.” 

“ What do you say, Lillian ? Will you give 
this little girl tlio new canary your father 
bought to take Bonnie’s place, to pay her for 
taking such good care of your pet?" 

“ 0, yes indeed, grandpa,” quickly answered 
Lillian. “ I think I ought to do as much as 
that. Some girls would not give up a bird 
that came in the way this one did.” 

“ Then we will send it hero this afternoon, 
and take Bonnie away, Willlhatdo?” turn¬ 
ing with a smile to Lena. 

“ 0, yes sir, thank you,” she replied, while a 
flush of joy brightened her cheek. “I did 
not expect any bird in return.” 

Declining her invitation to enter the house, 
Lillian and her grandfather turned to go 
away. Suddenly Mr. Mortimer stopped, and 
asked Lena, whoso face possessed a strange 
charm for him, if she would tell him her 
name, 

“ Lena Howe,” said the child, smilingly. 

At the sound of her name Mr. Mortimer 
grew deadly pale, and grasped his riding-wliip 
convulsively. 

Just then Mrs. Howe appeared in the 
porch calling Lena, and ignorant of the pres¬ 
ence of the visitors, whom she had not seen 
enter the yard. The first sight that met her 
view was Lena standing before the door, and 
by her side, regarding her with mingled hope 
And despair, a tali gray-haired man of noble 
presence, whose kindly features, though now 
convulsed witii anxiety, were to her like a 
vision from heaven. 
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Springing forward with outstretched hands 
she cried, “O father!” and fell Into his arras. 

The rapture of that meeting canuotbe ex¬ 
pressed in words, but its memory will always 
bless the hearts of the two who were thus 
united after long years of mutual suffering. 

The mystery is soon explained. Mrs. Howe 
was the only daughter of Mr. Mortimer, the 
light of Ids eyes and prido of his heart. 
Beautiful and winning, she attracted many 
admirers, and among them Ellis Howe, a 
young artist who bad no inheritance but his 
genius and great charm of manner. From 
tiie first, Annie Mortimer felt that tins young 
“adventurer,” ns her father called him, had 
more power over her heart than the rich 
fashionables who flocked around her, and site 
doubted not that ho, at least, loved her for 
herself alone, 

What need to prolong the history I Tlte 
young girl married against the will of her 
father, and was commanded to leave the 
homo of her youth never to return. For 
that hour of pride mid auger Mr. Mortimer 
suifered years of self-torture. Annie’s broth¬ 
er Itoyal was absent at tlio time, and when 
ho returned, full of joy at the thought of 
meeting ids sweet sister, the home made 
sunny by her presence had lost its brightest 
ornament. 

Mr. Mortimer soon repented of his harsh¬ 
ness, but all the efforts of the father and 
brother to find a cluo to the residence of the 
one they loved so much wore vain. 


The discarded daughter, wounded and sad 
at heart indeed, but still comforted by tlm 
love of lier'husband, had gone with him to a 
distant town, They lived together happily, 
though offen very poor, till the little Lena 
was about five years old. Then tile strength 
of Ellis Howo failed, through overwork and 
exposure, and after a short illness lie died, 
leaving his wife and little child penniless. 
Since that time Mrs. Howe lmd supported 
herself and daughter by the work of her 
needle, though many times her heart failed 
her, and She almost lost faith In the justice 
of Providence. But she had struggled on, 
and at last her trials were over and the love 
sho had so longed for was her own. Lena 
would no more be the child of poverty, de¬ 
nied the advantages she so much needed, 
and the sunshine of prosperity would brighten 
her path. 

Lena and her mother immediately removed 
to Elinsidu, where the warmest welcome was 
given them from Royal Mortimer and his 
wife. Tlio children were tho best of friends, 
and Willio declared confidentially to Lillian 
that Lena was the nicest girl lie ever saw. 

All tills joy was the result of Bonnie’s 
flight, and he ought to have been a very proud 
llttlo bird, as ho certainly was a greatly-bo- 
loved one. Had he not escaped that morn¬ 
ing, who can tell how many months might 
have elapsed before the father and daughter 
would haVe met? Happy little Bonnie, to 
do so much good! 
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TIIE QUILPIG FAMILY. 

BY KIT CAKSOX, JR. 


“ Wowii! Wowh! Wowh!” 

"Hark! isn’t that Jip barking down there 
again?” said Will, as we came out from din¬ 
ner one day, and were standing for a moment 
in the shade of the great Bnlm-o’-Gilead tree. 
“Wowh! Wowli! Wowh! Wowh 1” 

“ What can lie have got there ? He’s been 
at it now several days, right there in the 
same spot. I heard him yesterday as much 
as two hours steady. Sounds as if it were 
over there by the “ Great Hock.” 

“ Wowh t Wowh! Wowh I” 

“ Let’s go over and see.” 

So off we went down through the pasture, 
and entering the woods, crossed the brook 
and went up the side hill, covered with pop¬ 
lars, toward the “Great Rock.” 

The great rock is what Professor Z-, 

who was up here last summer, called a 
“ boulder.” It stands alone in tbe midst of 
the forest; the tall poplars tower above it 
and hang over it. The professor spent some 


time measuring it. He said it was eighteen 
feet high, and two hundred feet around it at 
the base, pronouncing it one of the largest 
“boulders” he had ever seen. Moss and 
dirt have collected on the top, and n lot of 
little trees and shrubs are growing in it. 
But it is split in two or three places, showing 
great open clefts up and down the sides In 
one of these the dog was barking furiously 
and trying to get further in. Hearing the 
brush crack, Jip looked up from his noisy 
toil, and seeing us, came racing down to 
meet us, his red tongue lolling out and ex¬ 
citement in his eye. 

“ What is it, Jip?” said Will, as he sprang 
up by his side. "But do look at his nose! 
All among his whiskers there. Wlmfc are 
those, Tom, sticking up so?” 

Sure enough, his nose was full of queer¬ 
looking little spines, and swollen, too. 

“Been running through the brambles, I 
guess,” said I. 
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«No, these are not thorns,” said Will. 
« Come here, Jip. Let me pull them out,” 

But that was easier said than done. They 
were stuck in hard, and it hurt him dread¬ 
fully to tear them out. And some were in 
so far we couldn’t get them out at all. 

“Why, Jip! what have you been at?” 
said I. 

“ Hedgehogs, I guess,” said Will. “They 
live in hedges, and such places as that crack 
in the Great Book, We’ll see.” 

Jip was now in the crevice again, excited 
as ever; but we pulled him out and took a 
look. It extended in sidewise some ten feet, 
then turned downward; and just at this 
point, and barely in sight, were a pair of 
wicked little black eyes and a piggish nose, 
covered with what looked like long stiff 
bristles. 

“It’s a hedgehog!” cried Will. “Get a 
pole 1” 

I got a long dry pole and thrust it into the 
crack; but old Iledgy instantly bobbed down 
his head, and stopped that kind of fun. 

“lie’s got a deep bertli there,” said Will. 
“Shouldn’t wonder if there was a whole 
family in there. Can’t wc smoke ’em out?” 

But there was no chance to make a fire 
in a way to get a draught of wind to carry in 
the smoke. Smoke wont go down hill unless 
there’s a draught. So wc had to give that 
up too. 

“ They’ve got a pretty strong houso there, 
no mistake,” said Will, as we went away 
completely baffled. “ But we’ll try the trap.” 

And the next morning wc set a trap in 
the seam, chaining it to a stake; and went 
down again that night to see what wc had 
got. The trap was gone; the stake had been 
pulled over in such a way that the ring in 
the end of the chain had slipped over the top 
of it. Two pairs of eyes were watching us 
at the bottom of the crevice this time, and 
we could hear the trap clank down there. 

“I declare, they’ve done us again 1” ex¬ 
claimed Will. “And we shall get a scolding 
for losing the trap in such a foolish way. 
But who’d have thought they were so strong! 
We must have’em now, though, somehow! 
Perhaps we can surprise ’em when they’re 
out feeding. Wonder wlmt they live on?” 

“Squirrels, I guess,” said I. “There’s a 
plenty of them round here.” 

“O, they’re not spry enough for that l” 
said Will. “ Let’s ask Mr. Henry.” 

Mr. Henry is a sort of gentleman farmer 
who moved up from the city on to the farm 


next to father’s last summer, nc brought a 
large library with him, and farms it “scien¬ 
tifically,” they say. So the next day, when 
I went up to tell him his cattle were all out 
in the road, I asked him what hedgehogs ate. 
He took down a large book, and after looking 
a moment, read “ The hedgehog is nocturnal 
in its habits, and feeds upon insects and 
reptiles.” 

“That is,” said lie, shutting the book, “ho 
comes out in the night and cats flies, frogs 
and snakes.” 

I ran home to tell the boys. Old Mr. 
Crookcr was there. 

“ Eats what!” exclaimed the old man, as I 
was telling them. 

“ Flies and snakes,” said I. 

“ Who said so?” cried he. 

“ Mr. Henry.” 

“Pooh! That’s all Henry knows!” laughed 
the old fellow. “Sounds just like him. Flies 
and snakes I I don’t believe a hedgehog ever 
ate a snake in the world. And I shouldn’t 
think the night would be a very good time to 
catch flies. But I’ll tell you what they do 
eat,” continued he. “ They love sweet apples 
dearly. I’ve got a ‘sweet tree’ down in iny 
lower lot, and every fall I see them there, 
and find where they’ve chanked up the 
apples. And they come into the cornfield, 
too. They like corn as well as a ’coon, espe¬ 
cially when it’s in the milk at roasting time. 
And they used to come into my wheat some¬ 
times and tangle it down. I once came 
across one side the road with his mouth full 
of young raspberry sprouts. But I s’pose it 
is with a hedgehog as ’tis with a good many 
other creatures. They alnt very particular, 
and will eat most anything when they get 
hungry enough. But I don’t believe they 
ever ate a snake, though,” 

“Wish we could catch one,” said Will, 
after the old man had gone. “We’d keep 
him and sec what lie would cat.” 

A few days after, father sent us over to 
salt the sheep. We had to go right by the 
Great Hock. 

“Let’s creep up easy,” said Will. “Per¬ 
haps they’ll be out.” 

So we kept Jip back, and crept up slow. 
But all was quiet about the rock; and wo 
were just going away, when Jip ran along to 
the foot of one of the poplars and began to 
bark. We looked up, and there, among the 
branches almost to the top, was some sort of 
a creature; we couldn’t see it very plainly for 
the leaves. 
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“ Looks some like the hedgehog,” said Will. 

“ I didn’t know they climbed trees,” said I. 

" Nor I citlier,” said lie. ” But we’ll see. 
Hunt round and get some stones.” 

A woodchuck had been digging his hole 
dose by, and had thrown out plenty of small 
stones. We gathered up these, and began a 
regular bombardment. It took a good many 
throws to get Die range, and after we began 
to hit him, lie stood flro pretty well. But at 
last Will took him with a big one. lie lost 
his hold on Die limb, and came blundering 
through tlie leaves. But the moment ho 
struck Die ground ho put his head between 
his fore paivs, drew in his hind legs, and so 
rolled himself all up into a ball like a ball of 
yarn. It was on tho side hill, and lie rolled 
down toward the bottom. Jip sprang after 
him, ill spite of ns, and got another prickly 
mouthful of quills. He didn’t want but one 
taste, though, so we had him to dispose of 
without liis aid after that. The quills stuck 
out in every direction; ho was an ugly chap 
to touch, nunters make them unroll by 
placing them before a tire and so roasting 
them to it. But we hadn’t any fire, so we 
paid on to him with a club, and finally de¬ 
spatched him. The end of tiro stick was 
stuck full of tho quills when wo had finished 
witli him. But that is all a lie about their 
throwing their quills I This one didn't, and 
old Mr. Crooker says they can’t; though they 
do come out pretty easy. 

This one was about a foot and a half long, 
and very puggy and thick- He had a coat of 
yellowish hair black at the tips, and above 
this rose the bristles and quills. These also 
were all tipped witli black, which gave him 
the appearance of being entirely black. 
Those along the back were tho longest and 
stillest. Sonic of them were four inches long, 
ami sharp as needles. They had tiny barbs 
like wheat-beard. That was tho reason wo 
bad to pull so when we got Diem out of Jip’s 
nose. Once let them touch into tlio flesh 
and they will keep going deeper and deeper 
of themselves, till they go clean through any¬ 
body. If they strike a bone they will work 
round it. Old Mr. Crooker told us ho once 
knew an old Indian hunter, they called 


Sabattus, who got somo into liis back, and in 
three weeks they came out on his breast. 
That's a pretty tough one I But you shall 
have it ns cheap as we did. One tiling I can 
tell for truth. Tlioso that got into Jip’s 
breast did come out around his shoulders 
and along his back. We used to pull them 
out after tho points came through. They 
come out easy enough that way—point fore¬ 
most. Ho had a pretty hard time of it, though, 
while they were going through him. IIo used 
to lie and howl and snap at the places. 

The next time we went over to the pas¬ 
ture wo took a turn up by the rock again. 
There were three young ones out a little way 
from tho crevice. I suppose Die doatli of the 
old one had driven them out to take care of 
themselves. They didn’t seo us till we had 
got close upon them. Quick as a wink they 
rolled up into three little balls. Will ran 
back after the bushel basket, while I stood by 
them with a little switch, to keep them front 
unrolling and running off. Whenever ono 
would begin to raise ids head I would give 
him a little tap with tho stick, to make him 
sleep again. We carried them up in the bas¬ 
ket. They looked just like three little yellow 
dumplings. Wo kept them a long while in 
an open pen made of boards. They would 
eat mice and most any kind of berries. 
After the apples got ripe, wo used to feed 
them witli the sweet ones. They would play 
with cacli other a little sometimes. But 
they were rather mean-dispositioned littlo 
chaps—regular hedgehogs! And we weren’t 
much sorry when they turned up among tho 
missing ono morning. But l’vo often 
thought since that we did treat the family 
over there in the Groat Rock rather mean. 
And I’m rather sorry I helped pound the old 
one to death. I know girls would think wo 
were horrid cruel; and I suppose wo were. 
But when have the stronger ever let the 
weaker alone? Besides, after wo had once 
begun upon them and lost our trap, it came 
to he a point of honor with us to take their 
fort somehow. We said just as Mr. Henry 
read to us what Cato, an old Botnati, said 
about Carthage— 11 The Quillpigs must bo 
destroyed.” 
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THE RINGDOVE MUTINY. 

J| Y I. P. MILLEIt. 


«Mn. Mate, can you give us a job, sir? 
I’m \mi\ up—atnt got no money, nor ato 
nothin’ since yesterday mor»in\ If I don’t 
get some work 1*11 have to starve, sir or 
steal. Can’t you give me a day’s work, 
sir?” 

Sneli was the speech addressed to mo by a 
man who came up the accommodation ladder 
which led from the wharf in Sandridgc, 
Australia, to the gangway of the good barque 
Ringdove, whereof I was mate, having 
joined in that capacity hut a few days 
before. 

We were putting out a cargo of flour, the 
barque being engaged in regular trade be¬ 
tween Chili, South America, ami her 
majesty’s colonies in Australia. The voyago 
before this one had taken her into Tasmania, 
where she had shipped a new crew—the ono 
now in the vessel; and a hard-looking lot 
they were, as ever I had the misfortune to 
sail with. Tile last mate whose place I had 
taken, was a quiet, kindly man, witli no 
great energy; ami lie had told me before I 
joined the barque, that lie left solely on ac¬ 
count of the crew, who were inveterate 
skulkers, thieves and bullies, and always 
fighting among themselves, except when 
united to make combined war on their" natu¬ 
ral enemies, the after-guard.” lint I wanted 
a berth, and the captain and I were mutually 
pleased with each other, so I shipped as chief 
oflicer; I had compelled obedience from bad 
crows before, and did not doubt but that 
prompt determination and energy would 
enable me to get along with these fellows. 

At the time the stranger saluted me with 
his appeal for a job, 1 was discharging cargo 
short-handed; five of the sailors having got 
in a drunken row the previous evening, with 
some citizens on shore, and got locked np for 
Uhcir pains—the captain refusing to pay their 
fines. I looked at the man—a big, and cer¬ 
tainly not over-liandsome fellow, with a close- 
cropped head of bristly black hair, a smooth 
face (or, at least, it would have been smooth, 
but for a beard of two days’ growth), a slight 
stoop in ids shoulders, and eyes that looked 
everywhere but at mine. 

“ Well, my man,” said I, “ I want a hand or 


two—are you a sailor-man ? Have you ever 
been used to working cargo?” 

The sullen dogged look of obstinate hope¬ 
lessness on the Ilian’s face instantly gave way 
to an expression of eager hope—he had evi¬ 
dently fully expected a flat denial to his 
request. 

“ Yes sir; I am a sailor, and used to cargo 
work, or any other work aboard ship,” lie 
replied. 

“ Very well—take off your coat and go be¬ 
low—get that flour from the run into the 
square of the main hatch. But hold on. 
You say you haven’t had any breakfast?” 

“ Not a bite since yesterday morning, sir.” 

“ Then go to the cook and get something— 
a hungry man can’t do a man's work. Cook,” 
I called out, to that important official, “give 
this man some grub.” 

The man muttered a “thank you, sir,” and 
went forward. In a short time he returned, 
went into the hold, and worked well until 
noon. When he came up with the rest of 
the men, I told him to get his dinner with 
the crew, which lie did, the whole of them 
eating on the topgallant-fo’castlo, under the 
shade of an awning. 

As I was walking the quarter-deck after my 
dinner, smoking a cigar, and waiting for two 
bells to strike, to turn the men to again, a 
police officer came on board, and walking up 
to me, touched his hat and inquired: 

“ Is that man with the red belt on, there 
for'ard, one of your crew, sir?” 

“No,” said I; “he’s working by the day. 
Why?” 

“ Do yon know who he is, sir?” 

“ No; who is lie, any way?” 

“ That man is a convict—Nick Bush, ho 
calls himself—one of the worst characters in 
the colonies. lie was only discharged from 
the hulks yesterday morning—been in for 
four years, for a robbery with violence!” 

“The devil! Well, lie can’t steal much 
here, at all events; and if he wants to work 
I’m willing lie should have work to do, It 
wont make him an honest man to write 
‘thief’ on his back. I’m obliged to you, 
oflicer, for your warning. Wont you slip 
down and take a glass of wine ?” 
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The officer stepped down, agreeably to my 
Invitation, hut didn’t take a glass of wine- 
whiskey seemed to suit his palate much bet¬ 
ter. lie then went ashore, after informing 
me that the mate of another ship had turned 
the convict ashore that morning, after setting 
him to work, on being told who and what he 
was by my informant. 

Two bells struck, and I gave tile order to 
recommence work. As the men came along 
to the waist and descended to the hold, 1 
noticed that my new workman lingered till 
the last, and brought his jacket on his arm. 
As he approached me, lie stopped; and I ob¬ 
served on ids features the same look of suiien 
dreariness lie had worn when lie first came 
on board. He evidently expected to ho again 
turned on shore, and was prepared to he 
greeted with sneers, if not with abuse. But 
I had no intention of meddling with the 
matt’s past career*, if he was intending to live 
without crime for the future, I, at least, 
would not assist in hounding him hack to his 
former evil courses; and the following colloquy 
ensued: 

“What’s your name, my man?” 

“ Bush, sir.” 

“Well, Basil, why don't yon turn to with 
the rest? Got tired of it in two hours?” 

“No sir; hut—didn’t that policeman tell 
you anything about mo, sir—that I was a 
con—” 

“There, there; that’ll do. I don’t want to 
know anything about what you’ve dime, or 
haven’t done. Are you going to work any 
more?” 

“ Then you aint going to turn mo ashore, 
sir?” he asked, for the first lime looking me 
full in the eyes, with an expression of plead¬ 
ing, eager anxiety that would have been 
ludicrous for such a big powerful man, had 
it not been really painful to regard. 

“Turn you ashore? No. Book hero, 
Bush, I never in my life kicked a dog become 
he was down. I don’t care what you’ve been 
—never mind what others say—it’ll be time 
enough for yon to go ashore when I tell you 
to go. Go below to work again—yon can get 
your grub aboard the vessel while you’re at 
Work aboard, and sleep in the fo’castle. If 
you’re a mind to work you shall have it.” 

“Thank you, sir; I do want work—and I 
Play have a chance to pay you back for this 
some day, sir,” said Bush, ns lie disappeared 
down the hatchway. 

The next day we finished discharging the 
cargo; and four of tho live rascals who had 


been locked up were brought on board by the 
police, one of them, who had used a knife in 
the row, being detained to stand a trial for a 
deadly assault. As we were in a lmrry to get 
to sea, another man had to be shipped at 
once; and the captain, on my recommenda¬ 
tion, immediately enrolled Nick Bush as ono 
of tlie barque’s crew. The fellow seemed 
anxious to give satisfaction, and was a quick 
strong man and a good seaman; and I had no 
doubt would prove a valuable mail. 

lie soiled first to Newcastle, New Smith 
Wales, and took in a cargo of coat. From 
thence we went to Tnlcahitana, in Chili, 
Where we disposed of our coal to good advan¬ 
tage, to a steamship company, getting seven 
hundred pounds sterling for the cargo, in 
gold. A short run took us to Valparaiso, 
where we received a cargo of flour on con¬ 
signment, for'merchants in Sydney, New 
South Wales; and we set sail on our return 
trip with every prospect of keeping up the 
Ringdove’s name as a “ lucky craft.” I must 
now speak of the other officers. 

Our captain was an elderly man, whose life 
had been mostly spent on tho ocean. Ho 
was a perfect seaman, and a gentleman, too, 
though he did use bad grammar, eat with Ills 
knife, and sometimes sweat*, lie was kind, 
and generally silent in his habits; hut there 
was a took about his mouth and eyes that 
said plainly enough that lie was a dangerous 
man to trifle with. 

The second-mate was rather a hard case. 
He was a stout young fellow, ami a very fair 
seaman; but lie had been “ brought np in 
packets," and was a genuine “ packet second- 
mate:" ami thought no more of knocking a 
man down with a handspike than lie did of 
smoking a pipe of tobacco. I had been 
obliged on several occasions to interfere on 
behalf of some of the seamen, whom lie was 
brutally abusing; and on one occasion ho 
told me that he "headed his own watch, and 
would do it, too.” I merely replied that if he 
was oflicer of the starboard watch, I was 
mate of the ship; and that every man in her 
had got to obey my orders, except the cap¬ 
tain; on which our quarrel ended. 

Bush, my convict protege, had shown him¬ 
self a good man; and the captain, who had 
at first been displeased when I told liiin the 
new man was a “ lay,” (as convicts are called 
in that part of the world) had come to regard 
him very favorably. 

For ten days after leaving Valparaiso, all 
went well; at the end of that time Captain 
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Thompson fell sick. At first ho experienced 
merely a slight nausea and headache; but he 
grew worse rapidly, and on the fourth day of 
liis illness, as I was sitting by his cot, wiping 
the moisture from his forehead, lie said: 

“ Mr. lUtcliie, will you look round a bit, and 
make sure we are not overheard?” 

I wondered what was coming, but did as 
lie requested; no one was near. 

“Now, Mr. Ititchic, keep close to me, and 
we'll whisper. Do you know of what I am 
dying?” 

“Captain Thompson, I hope you're not 
dying—I don’t think you are. This thirst 
and burning sensation you complain of is 
only a kind of a fever, sir; keep a stiff upper 
lip, sir, and you’ll weather it, yet,” said I, 
encouragingly. 

“No, Ritchie,” said lie, smiling calmly; 
“ I’ve done my work. I’m dying—and with 
only a fever, as you say. But have you no 
suspicions as to what gave me the fever?” 

“ No sir.” 

“Then listen, but don’t start, nor say any¬ 
thing out loud—I’m poisoned!” 

“Good God, sir! what makes you have 
that horrible thought?” 

“”fis a certainty', Mr. Ritchie. I know 
that I drank poison in a glass of grog I took 
from a bottle that was on the swinging tray, 
the evening I was taken down. And I’m 
about done for now—shan't hold out much 
longer. Listen—come closer—I have been 
poisoned purposely, I believe by either the 
steward or second-mate—don’t trust that 
man, Mr. Ritchie. I’m afraid you’ll have 
your hands full after I’m gone; for the crew 
know about our having the money on board. 
Confounded folly in mo not to send it over by 
mail, in a draft, instead of bringing it in the 
barque; and I much fear that poisoning me is 
but part of a plan to take tile barque. 
There’s my will in that desk; all I have goes 
to my wife and boy. Ritchie, I have read 
you and I know I can trust you; what one 
man can do to take the vessel in safe you will 
do. But loolt out, don’t trust anybody, keep 
your pistols handy, and use ’em without hesi¬ 
tation, if need be, look out for that second- 
mate. shoot him down like a dog if you see 
tiio least reason, for plucky action is your only 
chance; and if you must trust anybody, trust 
that convict, Bush.” 

“Did you call me,Mr. Ritchie?” said the 
steward, poking his ugly head into the 
stateroom. 

“ No,” said I; and he disappeared. 


Whispering once more in my ear, the 
captain continued: 

“That scoundrel is watching—don’t let any 
of’em see that you’re on the lookout. Get 
your pistols. Sir. Ritchie, and hare, take my 
revolver; ’tis a splendid weapon, and never 
misses. Put that water-jug where 1 can 
reacli it, and go on deck for a bit, to sec how 
tilings are going on.” 

All seemed quiet on deck, and in about 
half an hour I returned to the captain’s room, 
lie was dead, and the frightful expression on 
his honest, manly face, and marks of discolor¬ 
ation on his neck, told me that the brave, 
kind-hearted skipper had been cruelly 
strangled! I felt at once all the horror of my 
situation, that I was standing over a magazine, 
and a spark would be certain destruction. 

My plans were simple, and soon resolved 
upon. Calling the steward, who looked mo 
brazenly in the face, I informed liini that 
Captain Thompson was dead (I was certain 
that the steward himself was the murderer), 
and directed him to call Mr. Taylor from the 
deck. In a few minutes the latter came 
down, with a look of concern on his features 
which made me hate him more bitterly than 
ever, for I believed lie was an accessory to 
tlie murder of the captain, if indeed not a 
principal in the accursed deed, and I put his 
grief down as hypocrisy at once. Wc con¬ 
versed a few minutes about the suddenness of 
the affair, and I directed him to send two 
men to sew up the body in a hammock, which 
was done. No further incidents occurred 
that night; but 1 narrowly watched the 
second-mate, and noticed that from being a 
bully over the sailors lie had suddenly become 
quite confidential with them. 1 needed no 
further proof that the captain’s estimate of 
the man was correct. 

Next day I had no work done, as the cap¬ 
tain was to be buried at noon. 

Wqtching the crew as closely as possible 
without rousing their suspicions, I became 
more and more convinced that I was on the 
brink of destruction. I determined to trust 
the only man in tlie barque, in whom 1 still 
hoped I might place confidence—the convict, 
Bush—and endeavor to secure him as a help 
in tills my extremity. But he avoided me, 
evidently with much care. I was entirely 
alone, even tlie wretcli whom I had befriend¬ 
ed, and who had so warmly protested his 
gratitude, had deserted me. 

At half past eleven o'clock, I ordered tlie 
mainsail to be hauled up and the maiuyard 
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fold aback. The body of (lie murdered cap¬ 
tain was brought up, and laid on a hatch, one 
end of which rested on a cask, and the other 
on the weather rail. The heavy pitch-kettic 
was secured to the feet (we had no shot on 
board), and England’s red ensign spread over 
all. The men stood around decorously as I 
read from a prayer-book the beautiful Episco¬ 
pal service for the burial of the dead at sea; 
and as I read “ we therefore commit his body 
to the deep,” Bush launched the hatch over 
the side. A splash, and Enoch Thompson, 
but a few days before strong and vigorous, 
was gone forever! Concluding the service, 
I turned away; and the sailors went forward, 
collecting in a hunch near the galley. 

At half past twelve I called the steward, 
and directed him to tell Mr. Taylor to come 
on the quarter-deck, which he did, the second- 
mate soon making his appearance, from 
forward! 

“Call all hands aft, Mr. Taylor,” said I; 
and they were soon aft, in a body. 

“ Man,” I commenced, “ns good and hon¬ 
orable a man as ever breathed we have just 
burled, in the person of Captain Thompson. 
The command now devolves upon me, and 
you will consider Mr. Taylor as the chief 
oflicer, for the future, Nicholas Bush, I ap¬ 
point you second-mate; you wilt bring your 
clothing aft, and enter upon your duties at 
once. That will do, men, you can go forward. 
Mr. Taylor, fill away the maintopsail, and 
keep the barque on her course—give her the 
stun'-sails, sir, if the wind is free enough.” 

Not a man moved; ami the second-mate, 
looking into my face with a sneer, said: 

“ Hadn’t you better do your own divty wm-k, 
Mr. Captain—a. li—-1 of a captain you are! 
Everybody in this packet has got to mind you, 
have they? Captain Ritchie, your little 
game’s up aboard here, I’m captain now. 
AVhat do you think of that?” 

The demons had no idea that I suspected 
any mutiny on their part; and as I drew the 
dead captain’s huge “ navy Colt,” and cocked 
it. I saw them wince and waver. The new 
male, Taylor, sprang in among the men. who 
instinctively opened out on both sides, know¬ 
ing that the scoundrel officer was the one I 
wished to hit, and not desiring to shield him 
with their own bodies. Had I managed to 
kill that man, at that moment, I am convinced 
that the mutineers would have at once yield¬ 
ed; and I should have killed him, but as I 
mised the pistol to a good aim at the villain 
as he cowered under the rail in a vain 


attempt to screen Himself from the deadly 
weapon, I saw a shadow on the deck by my 
side, and had barely time to spring forward to 
escape a blow with a handspike that would 
have dashed out my brains. Turning upon 
my assailant, I found the steward—the mur¬ 
derer of the captain, as I believed—who had 
crept up behind me with the handspike; and 
before be could repeat his blow at my bead, 
or speak or turn to fly, I fired full at his face, 
the muzzle of the pistol being so close to him 
that the hash of the powder burned his hair 
and whiskers. He fell dead in his tracks, 
without a cry or a groan. 

But live interruption was fatal to my hope 
of quelling the mutiny. As I turned to again 
face the crew and their villanous leader, the 
whole mob were upon me. I fired one shot 
at Taylor, which, though it missed him, tore 
through the breast of another, letting out his 
life; and then I was knocked senseless by a 
blow with abelaying-pin. The mutineers bad 
got possession of the barque, and I was bound 
and helpless, a prisoner in their hands, after 
killing two of their companions. I assure the 
reader that the prospect was anything but 
pleasing. 

IVlten I came to my senses, I found myself 
bound hand and foot, and tossed out of the 
way in alongside of the spare spars. The 
barque was close-hauled to the wind, and the 
savage mob of devils were drinking liquors on 
the quarter-deck. Taylor camo up to me, 
and spoke. 

“Alia! Captain Rltcliic, bow do yon like 
your new billet? We’ve got to mind you, 
have we? I’ll show you who’s master here, 
before Vve done with yon. Look here, now; 
where’s that money ? Out with all you know 
about it—spit it out!” 

The money was skillfully hidden, aud I 
knew they would have hard work to find it; 
it was in a'cavity made between the two 
halves of a wooden anchor-stock, a spare one 
purchased for the purpose, and lashed to the 
foremast between decks, where it was now 
covered up with flour. I determined they 
should know nothing of its whereabouts from 
me, for I knew they would take my life at any 
rate, and refusing to tell where the gold was 
hidden could not make my Me much worse. 

“ I know of no money on board,” replied I; 
“the freight was sent to Sydney by the mail- 
steamer,” 

“You lie, yon hound; you lie,” said Tay¬ 
lor, savagely, at the same time treating me 
first to a vicious slap, and then to a 
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mouthful of tobacco-juice, In my face; “if 
you don’t spout, and quick, too, we’ll skin you 
alive." 

'i'he other mutineers clustered around, and 
Taylor addressed them. 

« Tins whelp wont tell where the money is, 
hut we’ll see if we can’t make him squawk it 
out. Bring some oakum and a tar-bucket, 
one of yon, and some matches.” 

Bush now came forward, and I determined 
to make one appeal to his gratitude. 1 
addressed him: 

“Bush, is this what I get for trusting you? 
Do you call this fair—” 

“Shut up, you hound," said Taylor, again 
slapping my face; “we don't want any of 
your palaver here. Tell us where the money 
is—that’s all we want of you. Bush will talk 
to you when / tell 1dm.” 

1 hoped and expected that they would not 
kill me till they did find out where the money 
was, and determined to save my life as long 
as possible, by keeping my knowledge to my¬ 
self. But now Bush made an unexpected 
diversion in my favor. 

“Look here, Taylor,” said he, “you’re set- 
thi’ yourself «P too almighty high, all at once. 
I just want you to understand that I’m as 
much skipper here as you are, or anybody 
else. And I’ll speak to who I please, and 
just when and where I please, and it's none 
o’ your <1—d business about it, ejtlier. Alt’ 
if Mr. llitcbie’s got anything to say to me lie 
sliali say it, and no thanks to the lot o’ ye. I 
done my share o’ the job, and I'll have my 
share o’ the pay.” 

Taylor turned livid, and snatching from his 
belt the pistol which he had taken from me, 
he levelled it at this new mutineer; but Bush 
was too quick for him. The bullet went 
harmlessly through tiic air, Hie arch-traitor's 
hand being held over his head by one of 
Bush's, who had him by the throat with the 
other. A desperaie struggle for the mastery 
ensued between the two men, the others 
standing around without attempting to inter¬ 
fere; as indeed it would not have been easy 
to do, so rapid were their contortions and 
Bhiftings of position. 

The convict’s eyes fairly blazed with rage, 
his lips foamed, and his bristly hair seemed to 
stand upright—but it was certainly not with 
fear. Taylor was frightened at a terrible dis¬ 
advantage; for though a powerful man, ho 
was clearly no match, ill either strength or 
activity, for Bush, whose muscles ami sinews 
now stood out like bunches of knotted cords; 


and the convict’s grip of his throat must soon 
prove fatal, unless the officer could escape it, 
By a tremendous exertion he wrenched Ids 
arm from Basil's hold, and dealt him a blow 
in the face with tlio revolver; the next mo¬ 
ment the convict, whirling his antagonist 
round as though he were a child, dashed him 
with awful force against the lnizzen-inast, 
near which they had arrived during their 
struggle. Ho (ell like a clod; and Bush, 
picking him up in his arms, thrust him out 
through an open port, to a watery grave; 
then, tinning to the rest of the crew, ho de¬ 
manded in a whispering voice, “ if anybody 
else wanted to tell him who he should talk 
to?” Nobody did—the ruffian’s dcinonin* 
loo!; and evident strength and courage, made 
him a man for such villains as the mutineers 
to respect, lie picked up tile revolver, and 
stuck it in his belt; and soon after a general 
council was held, at which Bush and two 
others were elected to liavo command, there 
being eight others on board, all told, besides 
myself. 

I was kept hound during the following 
night, anil lay on deck, hungry, cold and 
despondent. But the next day I was released 
from the cords with which I had been tied, 
and confined in my own stateroom, tile door 
of which was kept always locked, and a man 
on wateli at the doDr. The villains made no 
secret of their plan of action, which was to 
make the California coast, divide the money 
(if they could foul it) and scuttle the barque. 
Part of the wretches advocated putting me to 
deatli; but Bush put such a decided veto on 
that plan, and the ferocity he showed in his 
fight with Taylor had given him so much in¬ 
fluence, that it was finally decided to put ma 
ashore on some island. I had hoped some¬ 
thing favorable from liitsli; but lie never 
came near me without bringing another 
scamp with him, so that all chance of a pri¬ 
vate appeal to his belter feelings was des¬ 
troyed. I reproached him bitterly oil more 
than one of these visits, for his treachery to 
one who had befriended him; but I could get 
no satisfaction. The last time he visited me, 
and I spoke to him as I had been accustomed 
to since my imprisonment, he told me to 
“shut up, for we were square; or if anybody 
owed anything, it was me who owed him for 
my life;” and asked me sneeringly “ what I 
had ever done for him, except to give him a 
job of work, when I had got to hire somebody, 
and he was as good a man as I could get?” 

On the morning of the fifth day after the 
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mutiny a small island was sighted; and an 
earnest discussion ensued among the muti¬ 
neers as to my disposal, which finally became 
an angry dispute. Part of the wretches 
wished to torture me, to find out where the 
money was hidden; they having of course 
failed to discover it by demolishing almost the 
whole cabin. Others were for finishing me 
altogether, as “dead men could tell no tales.” 
But Bush, and one other (a young fellow, a 
native of Launceston, Tasmania), were as 
loud as any, in demanding that I should be 
put ashore on the island; Bush saying (and 
clinching his assertion with a volley of oaths) 
that I should have blankets and food given 
me, besides. The wordy war waxed hoi, and 
one of the three “captains ” (who wished mo 
to he tortured) drew his knife, telling Bush 
he “needn’t think he was going to set him¬ 
self up for a boss over all hands;” but tho 
latter ended the quarrel and the discussion 
together, by shooting his opponent through 
the head. lie was then tossed over the rail. 

A few hours later I stood on the white 
boach of tho low coral Island, watching the 
unlucky Bingdove as she drew olT the laud, 
leaving me to my fate. The villains on 
board had given me a bag of hard bread, a 
hatchet and knife, a small keg of water and a 
blanket. To this abundant store Bush had 
added some tobacco and a bottle of whiskey. 

I knew well enough that my position was 
well nigh desperate; it was very unlikely that 
I should find fresh water on so small an 
island, and my ten-gallon keg would soon bo 
emptied; and the island itself—a mere speck 
on the wide waste of the Pacific—lay hun¬ 
dreds of miles from any frequented ocean 
track. My chance of escape was small in¬ 
deed; but, as I watched the receding barque, 
a hope that I might yet be able to take 
vengeance on the mutineers, and particularly 
on Nick Bush, for myown treatment ami tho 
brutal murder of Captain Thompson, occu¬ 
pied a much larger share of my thoughts than 
did anxiety for the future; and I exulted as I 
thought of the swift, retribution which had 
overtaken tho steward and second-mate. 

I watched the barque till she faded to a 
speck and then disappeared. When she was 
fairly lost to my view*, I felt that I was indeed 
alone; not as I had felt in tho forests of New 
Zealand or the desert plains of “ up-country” 
Australia—where a return to the haunts of 
my fellow-men was but a question of a few 
weeks, or months at most—but like one from 
whom tho world was shut out forever, all 


save one pitiful, possibly unknown atom—my 
island. 

I picked up the bottle of whiskey, and 
drew the cork. I had always been a temper¬ 
ate matt; never getting intoxicated, and often 
going for months without tasting liquor. I 
hail a perhaps morbid dread of acquiring a 
taste for the stuff, ami one day becoming a 
sot. As I raised the bottle to my lips, I spoke 
aloud, with a bitter, jeering sensation at my 
heart: 

“ There’s not much danger of getting to bo 
a drunkard here.” 

My voice sounded so strangely to my own 
ears that it startled me; it seemed to go no 
further than where I stood. 1 lowered tho 
bottle, and as I did so the question flashed 
across my mind, “ have they poisoned this, as 
they did that for Captain Thompson ?” For 
a moment I was tempted to dash the bottle 
on tlie beach; then I thought, “better to die 
so, if they have, than to perish in the agonies 
of intolerable thirst;” and without further 
hesitation I drank freely. Biting off a piece of 
tobacco, I sat down on tho beach and en¬ 
deavored to calmly consider my situation; 
hut I could devise no possible loop-hole of 
escape, and finished my cogitations with bitter 
curses of the mutineers. 

But the sun was getting low, and I aroused 
myself to examine my prison. Piling my 
treasures up at the foot of a low species of 
palm tree, I started for a walk around the 
island, on the beach. But I was soon stopped 
by a channel of water, apparently very deep, 
which extended into the island, spreading 
out so as lo take up a very large portion of 
the interior. The island was a mere shell—a 
strip of land nearly circular, surrounding a 
salt lake on all sides except at the channel 
which had halted me; from the ocean beach 
on the outside to the margin of the placid 
waters within, tho land was nowhere more 
than a quarter of a mile across. The lagoon 
or lake in the centre was perhaps a mile and 
a half In diameter. The mutineers had put 
me on a nice place. 

Returning to my worldly goods, I took a 
drink of the precious liquid, and ate a biscuit, 
1 had a few matches, and recklessly lighted 
one to start my pipe, saying to myself as I did 
so that I had a3 many matches as would last 
me as long ns I lived. I had no desire to ex¬ 
plore my domain any further at present; so, 
although the sun was still above the horizon, 
I spread my blanket beneath one of the 
slender trees with which the Island was 
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thickly covered, anil lay down to sleep. Odd 
as it may appear, I soon dropped off, and did 
not wake up till after sunrise next morning. 

The reader would derivelUtleinterest from 
a delated account of wliat I did while on the 
island. It is sufficient for mo to say that I 
found water everywhere I dug (with a wooden 
spade), at the level of the sea. It was brack¬ 
ish and sickening, hut I drunk it, and felt hut 
little inconvenience front so doing. I found 
no signs of animal life, excepting a few small 
birds, on the island; nor did I find, what I 
imped and expected, either cocoaimts or 
bread-fruit. 1 was doomed to die of starva¬ 
tion, unless I chose to end my life in some 
quick way; and salt water was plenty, and I 
bad a knife. 

I scarcely took the trouble to look for ships, 
from the first. I knew well tliat my habita¬ 
tion was seldom, if ever, sighted by passing 
vessels; and adtdl apathy took possession of 
my mind and hotly, from the moment I be¬ 
came satisfied that 1 had no possible means 
of procuring food after my slender stock of 
bread was exhausted. Day after day I lay 
listlessly under my tree—the one beneath 
which I first lay down to sleep—bestirring 
myself only when hungry or thirsty, when I 
would get up, eat or drink as freely as though 
the world's stores were at my command, then 
bite another hit of tobacco, and lie down 
again to wonder how long this would last. I 
never till the day 1 left, walked around the 
little islet! 

One morning, after my thankless meal, I 
asked myself curiously bow long- l bad been 
on this shore? I tried to recollect,but could 
not; and I soon gave up Urn attempt, and lay 
down again to pass another aimless, weary, 
thoughtless day; but 1 was soon roused up. 

A dull bomuiug sound, like tlio distant 
roar of a heavy gun, brought mo to my feet, 
and started the blood through my veins by 
speaking a hope of escape to my heart. I 
looked anxiously—lion’ anxiously I cannot 
make known to those who have never been 
ill similar desperate straits themselves—along 
that part of the horizon which was visible 
from where 1 stood. There was nothing in 
sight—not so much as a seagull. Then I 
started like a madman (and indeed I was not 
far short of madness) along the beach, run¬ 
ning as though my life depended on my 
speed. 

Again the booming sound—beautiful music 
it was to me—reached my ear; and as I ran 
frantically along tbo smooth wldto beach I 


yelled like a raving maniac, In answer to tho 
sound. I bad no power of thought left, or I 
would have laughed at tho absurdity of re¬ 
plying to the thunder of that distant gun 
with my feeble cries. I arrived at the oppo¬ 
site side of the island from where 1 iiad 
hitherto existed, and stopped,exhausted with 
the violence of my pliysieial efforts and my 
mental ngitation, and blinded with sweat and 
dizzy with hope and fear—hope of life ami 
fear of madness—for I dreaded lest reason 
was leaving me, and the sounds were not 
real. 

A third time the sweet-voiced minstrel sent 
the cheering messenger of hope to my island 
and to me; and collecting my faculties with 
a mighty effort, I looked again to seaward. 

I was saved. Not more than five miles away 
was a ship, steering straight for the island; 
and as 1 looked, hardly daring to believe tlio 
joyous sight, a puff of white smoke shot out 
from her side, ami curled gracefully upward 
until it faded quite away. And then wlicu I 
had almost done listening for the sound, it 
came—dull as before, but louder and moro 
distinct. Far off on the horizon was another 
sail; hut I cared nothing for that one. Ail 
my thoughts and hopes were centered on tho 
steadily approaching sldp from winch tho 
guns hail been fired, and which still kept them 
sounding over the sea. 

She came on till within about two miles, 
when her maintnpsnil was hacked, anil a boat 
lowered, which made for the shore. Tlio 
most agonized period of my life was the short 
time 1 stood on that desolate beach and 
watched that approaching boat. My 
thoughts were in a whirl; and fear, which 
had kept aloof when death seemed inevitable, 
now seized upon me when deliverance was at 
hand. Would the boat really land ami tako 
me off, or would her crew go away and leave 
ini', as the other boat's crew hail done? Did 
the people in the ship really Intend iosavo 
me (it never occurred to me to wonder how 
they could possibly have known I was there), 
or wore they only playing a cruel trick? If 
they didn’t mean to save me, what were they 
tiring gnus for? And if they meant to savo 
me, might they not go away without seeing 
mo? Might they not think I was dead, and 
leave me to die, after all ? Such were some of 
the wild fancies which chased each oilier 
through my addled brain; but I did not onen 
ask myself what brought tho ship there—for 
it was a ship, and not tlio Ringdove. 

As tho possibility that I might not bo 6con 
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occurred to me, I again became frantic; and 
after screaming ami gesticulating until the 
crew in the boat (who were near enough to 
see and bear me plainly and to answer me in 
return) thought me maddened outright with 
suffering, I rushed furiously down the beach 
to meet the boat. Out into the water! went; 
but the shore, sloping very gently for a few 
score feet, then suddenly dropped down into 
the bold water; I suddenly dropped, too, I 
am a good swimmer; and as there was no 
surf, and but little swell, on that side of the 
island, I soon scrambled out again. 

The ducking did me good—l have some¬ 
times thought, possibly saved my reason. At 
any rate, I didn’t act like a demented fool 
anymore, but quietly waited until the boat 
was beached. A man jumped out, and grasp¬ 
ing me warmly by the hand, saluted mo 
with: 

“ Thank God—Mr. Ritchie, how are you?” 

Before I could speak a word in answer, a 
second man, who had left the boat but a mo¬ 
ment after the first, thrust out his hand to 
take mine, saying as he did so, in a tone of 
almost childish ecstasy: 

“ 1‘vp saved him—I've saved him! It’s me, 
sir—don’t you know me, Mr, Ritchie?” 

It was Nick Bush! 

Snatching my hand from the grasp of the 
naval officer (for such his uniform bespoke 
him), I drew my knife in my right hand, and 
with a sudden spring clutched Rush by the 
throat with the left. 

“Die—curse you—die,” I yelled, raising 
the knife to strike; and though Nick was far 
my overmatch in strength at any time, and I 
was now but little better than a wreck, yet 
so sudden was my assault that I should cer¬ 
tainly have slain him had not the ollicer 
grasped my arm, I was easily overpowered 
and disarmed; and the officer told mo: 

“Mr. Ritchie, that man lias perilled his life 
to save yours, lie is not to blame for the 
mutiny. If it had not been for him, wo 
should never have known of your being 
here.” 

“ Mr. Ritchie,” said Bush, “ I was not to 
blame for the mutiny. I knew of it before it 
happened, I own. But I was afraid to 
speak to you about it, ’cause they mis¬ 
trusted me and watched me; and 1 don’t 
know how to write. But Tom the Van 
Dicniian (the young man who had joined 
Bush in demanding my being puton shore on 
the island) and I had agreed that when the 
time came for the risln’, I was to kill tho 


second mate and Tom was to skiver tho 
steward—them’s tho ones started it first. 
We thought that would stop it—specially if 
yon should light good, and I Unowed you 
carried a big revolver, ’cause I seen you with 
it tlie night tlie cap’iu died—he was pisoned, 
he was—the steward did it—but when the 
second mate started me ami Tom wasn’t 
ready; I didn't have no knife, and Tom 
wouldn’t start till I did. And after tho 
barque was took and we was all mutineers, 
everybody was watchlu’ so sharp after every¬ 
body else, that I daresn’t speak to you decent, 
nor try to do anything more’n I did, for fear 
we’d both be done for, sir. If it had come to 
that, Mr. Ritchie, I’d have sold my life for 
yours, sir. You’re the only man ever done 
mo a kindness without wantin’ pay for it, an* 
you never made me feel that you kuowed I 
was a con vie’; I’d have given my life for you, 
if ? twould *a done any good. Wont you givo 
me your hand, sir?” he finished, in a tone of 
earnest entreaty. 

“ He speaks the truth, Mr. Ritchie, I do be¬ 
lieve,” said the naval officer; and the earnest 
tone and look of Bush convinced me that it 
was so. And I shook hands heartily with the 
man whom I had so bitterly hated and had 
just tried to kill, and spoke a few words— 
while lie, the big, powerful ruffian, whose life 
had been one long career of lawless and des¬ 
perate deeds, cried like a child with delight. 

But little time was spent on the island, 
after this. The lieutenant and Bush walked 
around with me to my late “ residence,” the 
boat returning to the ship with instructions 
amt information. In an hour or so, the ship 
having run down opposite tlie place where I 
was first landed by the mutineers, tlie boat 
returned, and we all rceinbarked; and I was 
soon on board Iter Britannic majesty's cor¬ 
vette “Cordelia,” Hon. James Hope captain, 
where I was kindly and cordially received by 
tlie gentlemanly officers. 

There is no more to tell, except to explain 
the manner in which the corvette was in¬ 
formed of what had taken place ami where I 
was, and to narrate the fate of the mutineers. 
First, as to the Ringdove and her rascally 
captors. 

After putting me on shore, the barque bore 
away to the eastward, as I have before de¬ 
scribed. A general council was held, and tho 
future plan of proceedings discussed. Bush 
had got to be thoroughly hated by the others, 
ami more than half suspected; but he was 
feared, as well, and no one cared to be the 
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first to provoke ft quarrel with tlio reckless 
rascal. Blit it was necessary to mako ar¬ 
rangements for passing off as a peaceablo 
merchantman, if other ships were met; and 
Bush, who had hitherto had ns much or 
more to say than any of the others, did not 
look much like a shipmaster; so a man 
named Wilson, an Englishman (originally 
transported to Tasmania for forgery), was 
appointed to personate a captain, with Bush 
as iiis chief mate. It was decided to run tho 
liingdove up to tho vicinity of I’uget's Sound, 
scuttle her, and land with the boat—in tho 
night, if possible—in some part of Oregon or 
British America. Their plans were not badly 
laid, though they did not work so well as 
tlie mutineers hoped. 

On the morning of tlie fifth day after leav¬ 
ing mo on tlie islet, a sail was made out, a 
long way off; but the rapidity with which 
the stranger rose above tlie horizon made it 
evident she was running down ncross the 
barque's course, tlie latter being close-hauled 
on a wind. As tho strange ship soon came 
plainly in sight, tlie mutineers were not long 
in making her out to be an English cruiser— 
the most un welcome visitor they could pos¬ 
sibly have met. But it was of no use to try 
to run away—their only chance was to “poll 
wool ” over tlie cruiser's eyes. Wilson had 
already fixed the papers all right, as far as he 
was able; and now dressed himself up to 
represent a merchant skipper. It was hoped 
the corvette would bo satisfied with a mere 
passing hail, and not send any boat on hoard 
the Biugdovc; as tho cruiser was evidently 
making a passage. Everything was prepared 
as tlie Cordelia, having rim down within 
speaking distance, limited her wind and stood 
along oti the same tack as tlie liingdove, to 
windward of the barque. Wilson was stand¬ 
ing mi tlie weather quarter of tlie barque, 
with a glass in his hand; Bush was on tlie 
break of the poop, to attend to working tho 
vessel, if need be; and the seamen were 
clustered along tlie weather rail, ill genuine 
merchantman style. As tlie corvette slowly 
drew ahead and took the wind from the King- 
dove's sails, all officer standing on the 
former's liammoek-nettings hailed: 

“ Barque alloy!” 

“Ay, ay,” responded Wilson. 

“Wliat barque is that?” 

“ Tlie liingdove.” 

“Who commands the Ringdove?” 

“Wilson.” 

“Where are you from?” 


“ Valparaiso." 

“Where are you bound?” 

“To Port Townsend, Oregon—cargo of 
flour.” 

“llow long are you out?” continued tho 
interrogator through his (riimpel, as the 
corvette drew ahead; but tlie answer to this 
demand came from an unexpected quarter— 
the fo’castle. Bush, fearing that tlie unsus¬ 
pecting cruiser would be deceived by tlie ap¬ 
pearance of tilings on board tlie barque, and 
bear up as soon as she was far enough ahead 
to cross tlie Ringdove's forefoot, determined 
to do some hailing himself; and from him 
came tlie answer to the question 11 how long 
are you out?” 

“ Long enough to kill the skipper and lake 
tlie barque 1 Send a boat aboard, you d—d 
fools—send a boat aboard, and see!” 

This was a queer answer to return to a 
question from her majesty's quarter fleck; 
and it bad the desired effect on board tlie 
corvette, and created a decided sensation on 
board tho barque. Tlie mutineers knew that 
their game was up, and their doom sure; 
nothing they could now do could make tho 
case more desperate—and a savage attack 
was made on Bush by Wilson and several of 
tlie others, to punish Ids treachery; no atten¬ 
tion being paid to tlie man-of-war's command 
to “ lay aback tlie head yards.” 

Bush had expected a light, and was of 
course prepared for it; and when Wilson 
neared him lie snapped ids revolver in his 
face—hilt tlie weapon missed fire. 

“ Kill the hound—kill him,” howled Wilson; 
“ we'll be scragged (hung) anyhow—kill him, 
corse him, kill him.” 

But Bush managed to get into tlie rigging 
and away aloft, though lie received several 
wounds; ami before liis assailants could hit 
upon a way to get at him, an armed boat's 
crew came tumbling over tlie barque's rail, 
and in on her deck. Tlie corvette, finding 
her orders disregarded, ami seeing Hie com¬ 
motion on board, bad bucked her own yards 
when she got far enough ahead, and lowered 
tlie heat, which bail hooked on to tlie 
barque's chains as tlie latter glided past. 
Resistance was out of tlie. question, and tlie 
crew, including “ Captain ” Wilson, were all 
soon transferred to tlie Cordelia's “ brig,” and 
heavily ironed; a crew and officers from tho 
war vessel taking possession in their place. 

Tlie Cordelia was from Callao, bound to 
Melbourne, Australia; and as soon as her 
commander was informed by Bush of all that 
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had occurred, all sail was mado to save me, if 
possible, the barque being directed to follow 
with all practicable speed. The result has 
already been made known. 

The punishment of the pirates is soon re¬ 
lated. Bush and Launceston Tom were kept 
apart from each other until they arrived at 
Sydney, whither the two ships proceeded; 
but they were not ironed, and received many 
favors. On arriving in Sydney the mutineers 
were put on trial for piracy and murder. 
The crown prosecutor, Mr. Martin, informed 
the court that no evidence could be presented 
against Bush or Launceston Tom, and they 
were consequently discharged from custody. 


They were then examined singly, and their 
evidence was so well sustained and so frankly 
given, that I was but a short time on the 
witness stand, when my turn came to testify. 
The entire company of the rascals were con¬ 
demned to death, and expiated their crimes 
on the gallows. Bush and Launceston Tom 
both got work “up the country” on a cattle 
station; and the last r heard of them, both 
were doing well, Bush being head stockman, 
a position of some trust and responsibility. 
Captain Thompson’s wife and child came 
into possession of his property; anil the 
Ringdove’s next trip was taken under Captain 
Ritchie, 
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THE EIO TOPAZ. 

ETUI C-AXDOB. 


“ Superb 1 magnificent', what a glorious 
gem I” exclaimed a clear ringing voice, which 
made Lieutenant Max Haugbton turn quick¬ 
ly, and glance into the narrow dim little shop, 
one of the numberless jewelry establish¬ 
ments to be met with in Bio de Janeiro al¬ 
most as frequently as apothecaries in our 
own cities. 

He had made one of a listless group loung¬ 
ing at the street corner, but at the sound of 
that familiar musical voice he started eager¬ 
ly, and with brightening eye and flushing 
cheek, hurried into the shop, and laid his 
hand lightly upon the shoulder of the tall 
slender figure standing before old Jose and 
his tray of jewels. 

A. well bronzed hut handsome and ingen¬ 
uous face was turned upon him promptly. 

“ Max Hanghton, upon my word!” 

“ Jack Lester, how are you, old fellow ? I 
knew your voice when X heard it, way there 
iu the street.” 

And thereupon followed a cordial shaking 
of hands, and a little excited ripple of mutual 
inquiry and explanation. 

Old Jose’s black beadlike eye watched them 
quietly,, but closely. A pair of handsome, 
vigorous young fellows; to be sure, and with 
an expression in the clear hazel - eyes which 
.assured the shrewd old Portuguese that they 


were formed of other stuff than the Idle, va¬ 
grant, and yet treacherous young scions of 
decaying houses who lounged in and out his 
doors, fair samples of Rio nobility, which 
Jose alike bated and feared. 

“I count it indeed good fortune to meet 
with you to-day, Jack,” said the lieutenant, 
“ for we are off to-morrow, if the wind is 
fair, bound on a long cruise to the Indies. 
And who can tell when we shall chance to 
meet again? It will do me good to remem¬ 
ber the hearty ring of your honest voice, you 
brave old fellow!” 

“Off again? I’m sorry to hear that. I 
was hoping for a week or two with you, Max. 
It would seem something like old times, eh ? 
I’ve never had a berth since, just like that in 
the old frigate. It was so homelike, half 
owing to you, Max, I expect. We were like 
a pair of brothers.” * 

“ Humph! I should think so, Surgeon Jack. 
Precious-few brothers would have watched 
over and tended a fellow iu yellow Jack's 
clutches, as yon tended me. You don’t sup¬ 
pose I forget it, day or night, do you? And 
it seems cowardly and sneakish in me that 
I’ve done nothing to repay you, that there 
seems nothing I can do. I’ve grojvn angry 
many a time, thinking about there being no 
chance, and have pictured out a dozen possi- 
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.We adventures in -which I was to show my 
prowess’and gratitude.” 

The young surgeon laughed merrily. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself. Max. If it is all 
the same to^you I prefer not to ran my neck 
into dangers jnst for the Bake of being res¬ 
cued. You might have done something last 
night, though, eh, Jose?” 

And he turned to the jewel merchant with 
•a careless laugh. Jose was only too glad of 
an opportunity to speak. 

“Indeed, but the senor needed no help. 
He was like a Hercules as he sent the villains 
spinning to the right and left. He 3&ved my 
life, for I was set upon by a posse of cowardly 
knaves who were bent upon plunder and 
murder. The senor mukt be on his guard.” 

“ What is that?” asked Lieutenant Max, 
With interest 

“Tush l only a brush with a pair of cow¬ 
ardly South Americans. I found them pnm- 
'-nielli ng this man, while a third held him. 
The miserable villains, they scattered speed¬ 
ily! Bat look at this topaz. Max. Jt was 
that they were after, he says. Saw you 
ever a globule of sunshine petrified before 
now?” - 

And the young snrgeon took the tray and 
held it forth to his friend, selecting from the 
scattered group of unset stones a large, bril¬ 
liant, fervently yellow topaz, which seemed 
Indeed of-such rich depth of color as to hold 
the imprisoned splendor of tropic sunshine. 

“ It is indeed a treasure! Why .almost it 
eclipses those more valuable diamonds!” an¬ 
swered Max, admiringly. 

“Almost! repeated old Jose, indignantly, 
•“it is far more lovely. The diamonds are 
jnst diamonds, I can show you a hundred, 
one as beautiful as-the other. But this topaz. 
-Look, senors l” 

A nd 'he hastily pulled out trays Uttered 
with jewels of all sorts, polished and unpol¬ 
ished, finely cut and in the rough state* lying 
in little rainbow heaps together, and seized 
upon a handful and scattered, them over the 
white paper on the case. 

- “ See, senors, here are topaz gems, a dozen, 

a score, a hundred! Pale pink, and purple, 
and straw-color, and yellow! But the like of 
this? no, not one! only one, I mean! I 
have a pair—they are peerless. You may 
try in vain to match them.” 

And he held, up again the. great gleaming 
eye of yellow fire and sunlight blended. 

“The man is an enthusiast,” aaid Max, to 
his friend, “ but he is right. I catch some 


of the weird fascination of the gem as I look 
into it. Did he say there was a pair? T 
bought some paltry diamonds, yesterday, but, 
as he aays, they were like myriad other 
stones. This is something unique. Jack* 
let us have the topaz gems. One for you, 
and one for me. Let os wear them in signet 
rings. Who knows what chance and changB 
may do? We majf never again be ordered 
to the same ship or station, and knocking 
around the world may change us. Heighol 
such things happen. But if we meet again, 
surly old graybeards, this gleaming golden 
fervor of topaz will bring us back again to 
our manhood’s friendship, and renew the 
old memories as nothing else could.” 

“But will Jose sell?” queried Jack, dubi¬ 
ously. 

“To the senoria friend, yes!” answered 
J ose, promptly. “But the senor himself must 
accept his topaz as a gift. The Portuguese 
has’ not always a black heart. Old Jose 
knows there are few enough men would have 
braved those cowardly daggers to save a poor 
jewel merchant’s life. The senor is welcome 
to the topaz. May it bring him good luck, 
and the saints’ blessing!” 

And after a lingering farewell look, such 
as one might give in parting with a living 
creature, old Jose handed to the young men 
what he considered the choicest of his 
treasures.- 

The two American officers Went down the 
street arm in arm, talking gayly, in youth’s 
thoughtless fashion, of their eager hopes, 
their ambitious prospects of promotion, and 
the bright dreams of a softer and dearer ex¬ 
perience that wa3 already dawning for either. 
Dr. Jack went down to the quay where the 
man-of-war’s cutter waited for. his comrade, 
and there, on the breezy wharf the young 
men again grasped hands, looking* off over 
the sparkling waves of the magnificent har¬ 
bor, and up into the far-away placid smile of 
the blue sky, and then again back into each 
other’s eyes,, which were not ashamed of the 
mist that crept into them, and the good-by3 
were spoken. 

“ God knows, Max, when and how, if at 
all,* we meet again P’ faltered the surgeon. 
“ I think the topaz has bewitched me. I seem 
to feel a presentiment, a dim shadowy con¬ 
sciousness—well, well, good-by. Heaven 
guard and bless yon!” 

And he wrung the other’s hand, dropped 
it, and hurried off before another word could 
be. spoken.. • 
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“ There goe3 as brave and gallant a heart 
as beats in all the naval service!” ejaculated 
the other, drawing his hand across his eyes. 
“ Brave and gallant, and yet true and tender 
as a woman’s,” be repeated, wistfully, as he 
watched the athletic figure disappear. “ Ev¬ 
ery one must be the better for having known 
him. The topaz shall be set, as he suggested, 
and I will always wear it In remembrance of 
his generous friendship.” 

And saying this be shook off the languid 
mist of sentiment, turned to his sailors with 
a gesture of command, took the tiller cord 
into his hand,and called out: 

“ Give way, there! Now pull away, my 
hearties 1” And in a brief time he was stand¬ 
ing on his vessel’s deck, and busy and ab¬ 
sorbed with the duties there. 


Twenty-five years after this little adven¬ 
ture in B.io, a young girl, with a blue veil 
drawn closely over her shrinking features, 
timidly stole through the open door of a 
glittering palatial jewelry establishment in 
one of our Atlantic cities. A modest slen¬ 
der figure, not without its air of girlish 
grace, it made its hesitating advance to the 
rear of the shop where the glittering silver 
and crystal showcase had no crowd of cus¬ 
tomers before it, and where a mild-faced, 
silver-haired mas was lightly brushing the 
dnst from some of the fanciful bijouterie dis¬ 
played outside the glass. 

“ If you please, sir, would you be so good 
as to tell me, do you ever purchase gems 
here ?” asked a sweet, but tremulous voice. 

The ‘benevolent-hearted partner looked up 
■ quickly. It is so easy to read genuine dis¬ 
tress in such wavering tones. 

“Certainly, madam,” he responded, 
promptly, “ we' are all the time purchasing 
jewels of all sorts.” 

“ Ah yesP faltered the sweet voice again, 
while the speaker, as if half assured by his 
gentlemanly respectful manner, leaned a lit¬ 
tle closer against the counter,,and stretched 
out a small hand undefended by glove, and 
showed upon the soft white palm a massive 
ring bearing a large and unusually brilliant 
topaz, “ but I am afraid it is not exactly in 
my way. I would not go to a pawnbroker, 
I am afraid of them, but I knew I should be 
honorably dealt with here. Can you, will 
you advance me some money on the value of 
this? I think it is valuable, is it not?” 

“A fine gem; an unusually fine .color, and 
remarkably brilliant Certainly, madam, 


that topaz will always command a ready sale," 
returned the senior partner, glancing furtive¬ 
ly again towards the veiled face. “I will 
purchase it at the highest market price.” 

“Purchase it?” murmured the musical 
voice, sorrowfully. “Alas! I cannot bear to 
part with it 0 sir, couldn’t you keep it a 
month or so, and give me a chance to redeem 
it?” 

He stood twirling the ring upon bis finger, 
and a ray of light dancing across the room 
leaped into the glorious gem, and kindled a 
dancing yellow flame around it 

An elegant young gentleman who was in¬ 
dolently turning over the diamonds in a tray 
by the door, caught the glitter, and turned 
quickly, r 

“A topaz fit to mate with the one I was 
showing you, Bigelow 1” exclaimed he, hasti¬ 
ly crossing to their side. “ How fortunate— 
if it is forsalel” he added, the next moment 
aware of the troubled doubt expressed by 
the veiled lady’s attitude. 

“ I should think it fully equalled your fath¬ 
er’s, peerless as he believes it. There is the 
same rich depth of color, and. peculiar life- 
life brilliancy. The size, too, must be simi¬ 
lar. Did I understand you, madam, that you 
■were willing to sell? We have had a com¬ 
mission from this gentleman, for some time, 
to find him such a topaz to mate a gem that 
has been a long time in his family,” asked 
the merchant, respectfully.- 

She stood a moment silent, straggling evi¬ 
dently with her emotion, and then threw up 
her veil hastily as if to obtain air, and showed 
them a very pale, troubled, but sweetly deli¬ 
cate and refined face, while she said gravely, 
but resolutely: 

“ I cannot bear to part with it, but a bitter 
necessity compels me to rai3e a little money. 
If you will be so very, very kind—” and here 
the sweet young lips quivered again—“I 
should like best to have you give me half 
what it is worth, and allow me a month in 
which to buy it back. If you could do that, 
sir, I would bless you to the end of my days. 
And if I cannot bring back tbe money at 
the end of the month, yon may sell it to him, 
indeed yon may.” 

And here she dropped the veil again, and 
stood leaning against the counter for sup¬ 
port. 

The elderly gentleman brushed his band 
across his eyes, the younger one hastily 
pulled out a plump portemonnaie. 

“ Let me purchase the gem on those.con- 
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, ditions, Bigelow,” said the latter, eagerly, 
rustling the crisp bank bills. 

The noble-hearted proprietor waved him 
gently back. 

* Nay, Houghton. l am quite sure it would 
be better for the lady to deal with as,” 

And the young gentleman, with slightly 
flushed cheeks, moved back to his former 
position. 

At that instant there was an influx of cus¬ 
tomers, and the senior was called rather im¬ 
patiently to the front of the store. 

He fluttered a bank note into her,hands, 
dropped the ring into a case, and hurried to 
answer the call. The young gentleman by 
the door saw her lean over the case, giving a 
lingering farewell glance, and then glide 
quietly out. He was following slowly, mean¬ 
ing to inform himself of her destination, bat 
was stopped at the sidewalk by a fashionably 
dressed bevy of ladies just descending from 
their carriage. 

“ Why, Theo Haugbton! So you are home 
again? How delighted Ada must be I And 
how is the captain ?” 

“My father is improving, thank you. I 
found him much better than my letters led 
me to expect,” returned the young gentle¬ 
man, mentally anathematizing their idle 
chatter, while he was obliged to listen with 
a polite smile. 

When he was free, the slender little figure 
in the gray shawl and blue veil had vanished, 
and his hurried search could give him no 
glimpse of her. 

Which indeed was scarcely a wonder. Such 
flying steps did those little feet take when 
once upon the pavement She turned away 
as speedily as possible, and left the gay fash¬ 
ionable street behind, aud threaded her way 
down through a dark and dingy court into 
a narrow place, whose grim discolored houses 
looked as if they had stood in sullen grief 
mouldering for lack of sunshine for half a 
century. Once only she had paused, to slip 
into a shop, and emerge with a few bundles 
and one golden orange, and with these held 
tightly, she pushed open a door of the last 
and dingiest of the forlorn-looking block, 
mounted three pairs of stairs, and then hastily 
unlocked a door, aud rushed into a narrow 
poverty-stricken room. 

“ Minnie, O Minnie, have you come at last ?” 
murmured a feeble voice. 

“Frankie, my blessed darling, have you 
been fretting all this time?” she cried, sor¬ 
rowfully. “But you will be happy uot*. 


You will smile again at poor Minnie, for see, 
Frankie, see tfhat I have brought you I” 

“An orange! O Minnie, how good in you 
when l have been longing so for one, and 
didn’t dare say it!” . . •. 

And two little emaciated hands were ea¬ 
gerly stretched out, and a pair of feverish 
. thirsty lips seized upon the cooling pulp as if 
it had contained nectar. . . 

The. girl knelt down by the low couch, and 
watched him with fond smiles, laughing hys¬ 
terically between. 

“And I have bread too, and a bit of meat 
for you to-morrow, Frankie. I feel so rich I 
Now you must get well-^you must hasten to 
get well, so I can work.” 

The lad smiled with a wistful intelligence 
beyond his ten years. 

.• “It is too bad for me to be using up your 
hard earnings, Minnie. How did you get the 
money? I thought they had no more work 
at the shop.” 

“And so they hadn’t. Some oth’er poor 
wretch underbid me—would work cheaper 
than even the poor pittance that hardly kept 
life in us poor fledgelings. I was angry and 
furious;” murmured Minnie, setting her 
white teeth fiercely against her Up, “ until I 
saw the poor woman. Alack! Frankie, she 
was liollow-eyed and gaunt beyond even your 
little fever-worn face, and she said she had 
three poor children. God help her!” 

“ But you—” pursued the boy, pausing with 
the half-eaten orange in.his hand—“tell me 
what you did. Have you got back your mu¬ 
sic pupils? O, that would he so nice!” 

“ No, dear, not yet,”, answered the sister, 
bravely, putting out of sight the bitterness 
she felt “You know I lost them, when I 
took the fever, and I couldn’t attend to them 
now if I had them, because I must have some¬ 
thing to do that .I can work upon-here, while 
I tend you. When you are well enough to 
leave, fear not but I’ll find something to do.” 

With this she rose, smoothed the thin soft 
locks away from the pale, forehead of the pa¬ 
tient, and carefully hung up her faded hat 
and shawl. Then she brought a slice of 
bread for him, and a glass of water, and after 
a moment’s silent watch, she went to the 
other end of the room, where the wistful 
eyes could not follow her movements, and 
taking out her money, counted it over care¬ 
fully. Little lines crept into the fair smooth 
forehead, as she laid aside three of the bank 
notes, murmuring, “ The rent, the doctor’s 
bill, and Frankie’s medicine.” 
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She looked down drearily at the solitary 
shred left in her hand, and thought what she 
dared not speak. 

“ How little ways it will go, O bow little 
ways! And what if I cannot find work?” 

“ Minnie,” called the thin piping voice from 
the bed. 

“ Tes, darling, what do you want?” she 
answered quickly. 

“ I want to see you eat your supper. And 
here’s a bit of orange for you. I wouldn’t be 
pig enough to take it all. Kow let’s talk. I 
do believe the good times are coming again. 
How did you say you got the money?” 

“What an inquisitive little body! Eat up 
your orange, and don’t bother me with ques¬ 
tions. What a pretty color it is!” she re¬ 
turned lightly. 

“Yes, isn’t it pretty? I was thinking it 
was something like the stone in father’s ring. 
You forgot to leave it for me to play with 
this time, Minnie, and I do believe I was 
homesick for it. Poor father! dear mother! 
How they both loved the ring, didn’t they?” 

“Don’t,Frankie!” exclaimed Minnie, husk¬ 
ily, starting away from the feeble hold of the 
little fingers, and rushing to set the room to 
rights. 

The great wide eyes against the pillow fol¬ 
lowed her wonderingly. Presently he spoke 
again timidly. 

“ If yon don’t mind, I wish you’d let me 
take the ring, Minnie ” 

“I wish you could have seen a lot of spark¬ 
ling stones that were in a window I looked 
at to-day,” interrupted the poor sister, with 
nervous eagerness; “diamonds, and rubies, 
and emeralds. O, how they shone and glit¬ 
tered, as if the frost-spirit had seized upon a 
rainbow, broken it into bits, and breathed 
upon it!” 

“ I shouldn’t care for them. Twould rather 
have our topaz,” said the boy, languidly, “be¬ 
cause my father brought it himself from that 
strange land he told us so much about. It is 
proof that we are not pauper’s trash—that’s 
what Mike Runy called ns—isn’t it, Minnie ? 
that we have such a ring that was our own 
father’s. I wouldn’t part with it for all the 
diamonds you saw to-day.” 

Minnie pushed awaylierplate. Every mor¬ 
sel. seemed to choke her. • O, if she could 
snatch back the precious relic!' She should 
never be able to redeem it—never! 

? She went hurriedly to the window, and 
pushed it up, just enongh for the cool air to 
brush its healing touch across her aching 


forehead. How brightly the blue heavens 
smiled down upon her! The gleaming light 
hurt her eyes. Worse than that, a bitter 
pang struck home to her heart; Were they 
really deaf and mindless, bp there safe be¬ 
hind the smiling bine ? the tender mother, 
the pitiful father—and, more and above, the 
loving Saviour, the great All-Father? 

She had tried so bravely, she had fought 
so eagerly to keep the grim wolf away, and 
save herself and this little brother, uncontam¬ 
inated by sin or wrong. Was it o i to be of no 
avail? She looked down out through the 
alley-way to a glimpse of one of the streets of 
trade. Already the thronging crowds were 
hurrying along homewards. A bitter sense 
of wrong and unkindness lay on her heart. 

“ I am so ready, so willing to work, and 
everything that I can do is snatched away 
from me. I am elbowed aside by strong un¬ 
feeling men, or my crust is snatched from 
me by some more wretched woman,” she 
mnrmured; and her bosom heaved stormily. 
“Why is all this so?” 

And then a soft shower of tears plashed 
down over the pale cheeks. 

“Minnie, sister Minnie,” called Frankie’s 
weak voice, the child vaguely aware of some 
inward storm in the usually tranquil spirit. 
“ I am tired and sleepy; shall I say the pray¬ 
ers now ?” 

The girl dashed off the tears, inwardly 
thankful to feel that the hard painful tension 
had lightened from head and heart, and went 
softly to the humble cot, and kneeling there, 
with her arms around him, followed the in¬ 
nocent prayers through, and her own lips 
spoke the amen in the accustomed brave and 
trustful tone. 

“ Jubilate P’ sang a rich clear voice, as a 
beautiful young woman, richly clad, came 
dancing into a charming and luxurious little 
parlor where an elderly gentleman, wrapped 
in a rich velvet dressing-gown, witli velvet 
cushions under his feet, atid a silver tray of 
luxurious viands setting beside him ready for 
use, was puffing languidly at his cigar. “ Ju¬ 
bilate! O papa, I have glorious n«ws! 1 am 
so delighted.” 

And with a sigh replete with satisfaction, 
she sank languidly at his feet. 

The gentleman put ont a delicate shpple- 
fingered hand to smooth the satiny tresses of 
raven bne from the full broad forehead. 

“ What is it, Ada? a love of a bonnet, or a 
new bail-dress of the impossible tint?” 
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Her tinkling'laugh rang out musically.' 

“ Something of the sort, to be sure. You 
know the great event at l lie season, the re¬ 
cherche bail that is setting all the belles and 
beaux of this worthy city out of their wits? 
Well,'I have secured the loveliest dress, just 
the goldenest satin that fairies could weave 
ont of buttercups,with a frost-work of flounce, 
woven ever so far away in that sunny France, 
out of cobwebs, I suppose. And 1 wanted 
only one thing to make it perfect for my’hair 
and eyes. I have set my heart upon it, and 
the; tried to make me think it was im¬ 
possible.” 

“What can be impossible for a young wo¬ 
man of your energetic spirit, Miss Ada?? 
asked a young gentleman, mischievously, a3 
he came through a rear door which had been 
open all the while. 

“ O, are you there, Theo? Most remiss of 
brothers, why didn’t you tell me that Bigelow 
had found the mate to the precious tbpazY 
He said you knew it. I am quite beside my¬ 
self with joy: Now I shall have the perfect 
complement. The solitaire darlings shall be 
set in oriental pearl, and be all the orna¬ 
ments I shall wear with my ball-dress.” 

“ Topaz 1” spoke up Captain Hanglilon, 
sharply, for all he separated the syllables 
slowly in enunciation; “ what are you talk¬ 
ing about, Ada?” 

“About coaxing you to lend me the topaz 
out of your ring. The: peerless, priceless, in¬ 
comparable topaz, papa. X have found -a 
mate to it at Bigelow’S.” 

And the young lady smiled archly, with the 
fond assurance of a much indulged daughter. 

“But, Ada, yon are not sure of the other 
topaz,” said her brother,gravely; “Bigelow 
certainly told you that.” 

“ Nonsense I He said something about its 
being possibly redeemed in a mouth. But 
he had no expectation of it. He said it was 
evidently a sore strait for the owner.” 

“A sore strait, indeed,” murmured Theo¬ 
dore Haughtou. “ I shall not soon forget the 
wistful grief in that sweet childish face. 
Depend upon it, Ada, she loved the gem as 
fondly as papa values his. It cost her a se¬ 
vere struggle to go and leave it She will re¬ 
deem it if possible.” 

“But she shan’t!” exclaimed the petted 
beauty, impatiently. “ I tell you I will have 
it, now that I bave found the match 1” 

“What is it all about? I wish you would 
explain,” interrupted the captain, impa¬ 
tiently. 


His son, in a few comprehensive sentences, 
told the story. The invalid leaped tip from 
his chair before lie had half-fifiishea. 

“A mate for my Biotopazi. By heaven! 
it must be the other ring, poor-Jack Merton’s 
ring. Who knows but what it will solve for 
me the> mystery of iris fate?- Bring me the 
ring. Send to Bigelow’s and have it brought 
tome.” 

“To-night, father!” exclaimed Ada, in 
amazement. 

He stamped an impatient foot, forgetful of 
the aching chords. 

“ Yes, to-night—now—as quick as possible. 
It seems I cannot - rest'a moment until I 
know.” 

“I wilt go’ myself;” cried out Theodore, 
darting through the doorway wbite he spoke. 
“Who-knows bat it will bring me another 
•glimpse of that sweet, sweet face ?” 

- The ring was brought, and the pair were 
laid together in the captain’s band. He tnrned 
them over with’ trembling fingers. 

“ The same—the very same. The very set¬ 
ting, too, as we agreed. Poor Jack! poor 
Jack! Where is he? what trouble has come 
that I find this in- pawn?” mattered' he, 
brushing off the dew that gathered and still 
gathered on his eyelashes. ' 

“What is it, dear? you- are strangely 
troubled?” questioned his still fair and 
stately wife. 

“ I am carried back five and twenty years, 
Janet. I am thinking how Jack Merton and 
I parted at Bio, each with one of these stones, 
in his pocket I know he left the service- 
while I was away in the Indies—broken -down 
in health; they told me—but no other trace 
could I find of him. Not a word have I 
ever heard. I think of him' as I saw him 
then, so brave and handsome. We were 
only hoys, then, but we were like-brothers, 
and he saved my life! And now five and 
twenty years bave gone, and I hold both the 
gems in my hand. But where is Jack?” 

He looked up in her face with a pathetic¬ 
wistfulness, and his voice trembled. 

“ We will find the owner,, father,” spoke 
young Theodore, promptly.. “ Bigelow.ought 
to have taken the address, but it must be 
hunted out. ‘There can be no mistake about 
Buch a face as that.” 

“ Poor Jack!” murmured the captain, and 
pushed away the un tasted tray of delicacies, 
and sat ail the evening tong staring into va¬ 
cancy, seeing nothing of the rich surround¬ 
ings of his luxurious- Borne, even- fbrgetiing- 
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to enjoy the gentle company of wife and 
children; but.still staring off.to the mental 
picture of the heaving water of the Rio bay, 
the breezy quay, and the lithe and manly 
figure vanishing into the streets of the quaint 
old town. 

Ada had stolen to her brother’s side. 

“Theo, you also are strongly interested. 
Tell me again what she was like, the poor 
young thing who seemed so heart-stricken at ‘ 
parting with the topaz. It is something new 
for yon to be so impressed.” 

“It was the sweetest and the saddest face 
.1 ever looked upon. I will sift the city over, 
hut I will find it. to-morrow,” returned he, 
with all a young knight’s fervid enthusiasm. 

And ere another nightfall: he came back 
grave but yet exultant 

“My part is accomplished. The carriage 
is waiting; go you with my father, mother, 
Ada. He will need a woman's ready tact to 
manage it. I have learned the whole touch¬ 
ing story. And such a story! O that heroic 
young creature! that saintlike child I No 
wonder a single look of her face haunted me. 
She is Jack Merton’s daughter, and poor 
Jack Merton is dead, as my father feared. It 
is a sorrowful story of misfortune upon mis¬ 
fortune, of cruel injustice. His health was 
broken down in. the service, but ^because he 
left it before, desperately ill, and for lack of 
influential friends—perhaps on account of 
his own pride—there was no pension. The 
long sickness of both parents drained the nar¬ 
row purse. This fair yonng child was left 
alone with the helpless brother, dependent 
upon her own exertions. 0 Ada, Ada, how 
little you know—how little you dream—of 
the hard ways that have been so fearlessly 
trod by as tender feet as yours! There, there, 
don’t ask me any more, but go yourselves and 
see and hear.” 

And young Theo dashed away something 
that twinkled on his cheek, and hurried 
away from them. Two hours after the car¬ 
riage returned. Frankie was lifted out by 
the captain’s own arms, arid nestled closely 
against that gentleman’s brawny breast. Ada 
and Minnie had been sitting with fast-locked 
hands; but when young Mr. Theodore sud¬ 
denly appeared, and extended his to assist 
her descent, little Minnie gave him one 3hy 


swift look, while a lovely wild rose flush 
swept over her pale cheeks, and fluttered into 
his care, which the young gentleman did not 
relinquish to his sister, for he led her into 
the house, and seated her carefully, hovering 
around with his attentions until his father 
came to say, in his earnest aoleran way; 

“ You are my children, both of you. You 
are the sacred legacy ray poor Jack left to 
me with the topaz ring.” 

“And I thought the world so hard and 
cruel, and even accused the heavens of deaf¬ 
ness to ray prayers,” murmured little Min¬ 
nie, as she wept her joyful tears over Frankie, 
sleeping sweetly in his dainty* couch, sur¬ 
rounded with every luxury. 

“But the topaz shall be made into ear¬ 
rings,” muttered Miss Ada, as she coiled the 
glossy wealth of raven hair around her stately 
head. 

And so they, we re. They came home per¬ 
fected, not adorned by their pearl setting, on 
the very evening of the much-longed-for ball. 
The gold colored satin swept majestically to¬ 
ward the fairy figure in blue, over which 
young Theodore was bending so admiringly, 
while he held out the choices! bouquet the 
hothouse could furnish. 

“ O, there they are. I say, Theo, I conldn’t 
think of anything special by which to cele¬ 
brate this sudden engagement which is going 
to make Minnie a real sister of miue, except 
to make her a little present, with papa’s con¬ 
vene, of coarse. :They will .be quite as charm¬ 
ing with blue, and I have found a quaint old 
amber set, which suits me admirably.” 

Saying which, she laid gently in Minnie’s 
hand the much coveted ear ornaments. 

“It is a real sacrifice,but the dear child 
will be better for it,” muttered Mr. Theodore, 
looking very approvingly after his stately sis¬ 
ter. And then he turned to clasp the shin¬ 
ing stones in the dainty ears. 

The captain came in to take his look. His 
merry smile faded into gravity as he recog¬ 
nized the topaz gems. Be kissed the fair 
forehead tenderly, as he whispered: 

“ It had a meaning—poor Jack’s presenti¬ 
ment. Perhaps, after all, they could have 
wrought nothing wiser or better. Preserve 
them carefully, my children, and do not for¬ 
get the story of the Rio Topaz.” 
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THE RIVAL LEADERS. 

BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


Titkhe wcro two boys In tho school who 
were always leaders of opposite parties, and 
who did moro to keep tho wliolo body of 
pupils In a constant formont, than all tlio 
anxious watchfulness of tho teachers, and tho 
kindly expostulation of tlio principal, good 
old Dr. Blako, could prevent. And yet they 
were both brave, generous, and at tho bottom, 
noble-hearted boys, and so exemplary In 
overy other respect, that there could not bo 
found a possible pretext for dismissing cither 
of thorn, although they mado half tho mis¬ 
chief that disturbed tho tldo of school life. 

Perhaps tho secret antagonism aroso Item 
tho dimly recognized fact that they repre¬ 
sented two classes of society. For whilo 
Mnrinnduko Kent was tho only son of tho 
wealthy aristocrat of tho village—a merchant 
prince, whoso turroted mansion on tho hill 
was tho ornament and pride of tho wliolo 
town—Ilarry Hurt was tho eldest of tho 
bright llttlo family of tho well-to-do master- 
carpenter; a smart athletic lad, whoso ex¬ 
ploits wero alike tho admiration and onvy of 
tho rest of tho pupils. 

Marmaduko was rather moro graceful and 
easy in Ills manners, and ho had a frank win¬ 
ning way that won him many followers; but 
In mental capabilities tlio two boys woro well 
matched, and It was a continual neck and 
neck race between thorn for tlio several prizes 
offered by tho master for superior achieve¬ 
ments in the various studies. Hitherto thero 
hail been about an equal division of thoso 
honors betwcon Marmaduko and narry, ns 
they also held about an even nmount of pop¬ 
ularity in school. 

It was a clear, invigorating winter day, 
when all tho scholars camo rushing forth 
from the schoolroom with such shouts of joy 
as only schoolboys nro capable of giving. 
Tlio very sky seemed to ring back tho glad 
huzzas, and to return ono broad bluo smilo 
to their shining eyes. * 

“Oho!” cried Marmaduko Kent; “what a 
day for skating! now tho Ico will ring undor 
our steel-sliod feetl Como on, boys, ono and 
all I” 

Ills own especial followers set up a glad 
sliont of assent. Tlio boys of tho other aido 
looked wistfully to thelr-lcader. 


Harry shook his head slowly. 

“I heard my fntlicr say that tho Ico was 
getting treacherous. But tlio ground Is 
smooth and hard. Lot us have a royal game 
at ball.” 

“ I didn’t expect ho would npprovo skat¬ 
ing!” sneered Marmaduko. “It Is tlio chief 
point of Ids doctrine to confute any Idea 1 
may advance.” 

A good many of tho others agreed to this 
with low murmurs of Indignation. 

Harry’s clear dark check flushed, but ho 
said nothing. 

“ Playing ball Is well enough, but that wo 
can do any time,” went on Marmaduko; “ but 
tho winter is most gone, and there'll bo few 
enough chances for such glorious skating. 
Don’t bo led by a milksop, lads. There’s no 
danger on tlio ice. Ho only said it to spoil 
iny suggestion, Let him stay on tho safo 
laud, If ho chooses.” 

“I guess tho boys liavo found out by tills 
time that tlioro’s no moro of a milksop about 
mo than about yoursolf, Duke Kent,” retorted 
Ilarry, hotly. “ I liopo I know thodifferonco 
between foolhardiness and cowardice. And 
I’ll daro you to any proof of your courago 
being above mine—any proof you’ve a mind 
to name.” 

“O hoi” Jeered Duko. “So tlio game¬ 
cock’s feathers nro up. How presumptuous 
we wero to question Don Quixoto’s pluckl- 
ness. Wo must knuckle down and confess 
Ho is a hero beyond compare.” 

Thero was a shout of laughter at this sally 
from Duke’s side, and a low murmur of in¬ 
dignation from Harry’s faithful followers. 

"Some folks think they needn’t mako a 
character for themselves, If there’s only a 
little money In their father’s pockets. Tlio 
other side of tho ocean is tho best place for 
such a sprig of aristocracy. In America wo 
take peoplo for what they nro thoniselves!” 
retorted Harry, trying to stoady tho nngry 
tremble of his volco, and to appear supremely 
lndifl'crcnt nml scornful. 

Now this was undeserved, and In his secret 
heart narry knew it. Duko never did pre¬ 
sumo upon Ills fathor’s position, and if lie had, 
Dr. Illako would novor havo allowed tho 
pupils to bo Influenced by It. But ho know 
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that tho lad was a little sensitive on tho sub¬ 
ject, ami ho thrust Ills shaft whero ho pre¬ 
sumed was a vulnerable spot 

“You want to lnslnuato that tho boys fol¬ 
low my lead from unworthy motives, and not 
from any deserving of mine. It’sjnstainonn 
enough accusation to cotno from you, Harry 
Hurt. You’re mad bccauso you can’t lead 
them all; that’s tho truth of tho matter. I 
say, boys, that’s an insult to you, ns well ns 
to me," shouted back Duke, passionately. 

Harry turned around with a contemptuous 
gesture, and tossed up his ball. 

“ Who's for a gamo of ball, I say ?” 

“And who’ll go for skating on tho river?” 

And tho boys tiled o(T in two different 
directions, tho larger portion, it must bo con¬ 
fessed, stringing down to tho river behind 
Duke. 

Harry did his best to infuso vigor and ani¬ 
mation into tho gamo of ball, but it was 
rather dlfllcult work, slnco it was any whero 
but in the sport. Every now and then thcro 
came a glad ringing shout from tho river. It 
was plain enough that they were having 
indeed a glorious skate. Soiuo of tho larger 
boys looked ruefully aud askanco at their 
leader, and tho batting flagged. A few 
slipped out siloittly, and were presently seen 
stealing across tho fold, a glittering bundlo 
under tho arm. Harry was tho first to accept 
tho situation. IIo threw down his bat, and 
looked around him with an attempt at cheer¬ 
fulness. 

“ Well, well, It’s truo enough ball isn’t tho 
gamo for to-day. IIow stupid it is I Don’t 
lot mo keep you, boys; try if skating is bet¬ 
tor, If yon want to.” 

“Will you come, Harry ?” questioned ono 
aud another, not quito willing to appear to 
desert their leader. 

“I'll como down and look on. Father 
spoke quito earnestly last night, and would 
blame me for going, if anything happened. 
It doesn’t seem that thero’s aiiy harm com¬ 
ing to them. Mebbo fattier expected n thaw 
last night. Yes, I’ll run down in a miiiuto 
or two.” 

But lie went very slowly, and with nono 
too buoyant a heart. Ho felt that lie had 
Somehow lost prestigo with his schoolfellows, 
anil that Marmaduke Kent had scored be¬ 
yond him. 

“ I wonder what I can do to turn tho tables 
against him?” queried Harry, gnawing, 
while lie was thinking tills, at tho oml of tho 
switch he had broken off from tho thicket as 


ho passed It. " I wont knucklo down to that 
rich man’s son, if all tho rest should.” 

When ho reached tho lee ho found that tho 
boys wero all skating down tho river, led by 
Duke, of course, who, naturally elated by 
seeing tho otbor sldo joining Ids party, 
wanted to cxocuto somo brilliant and startling 
mauccuvro. Ho hail formed them all in two 
long linos, with a rope passing from hand to 
hand to unite ttm two wings. 

From tho uproarous shouts that came to 
him, Harry perceived that thoy wero person¬ 
ating Napoleon’s army attacking tho flying 
Itusslnns. 

no followed down tho bank slowly, unable, 
of course, to keop up with them, but near 
onough to watch their ovolutions. 

Suddenly thoro came a sharp crackling 
nolso. 

“ It is not safo I that was tho lco cracking I” 
exclaimed Ilarryj aloud, aud then began 
shouting with all his might to warn tho boys. 

Duko heard him, aud, pulling ofT his cap, 
waved it defiantly. But It was very evident 
that ho had not understood tho warning. 

“I can run ofT across tho bend, and gain on 
thorn onough to conm up below,” thought 
Harry, anil was off like a shot, tearing through 
tho swampy ground without regard to cloth¬ 
ing or scratched faco and hands. 

Beforo ho gained tho river sido again ho 
heard a wild outcry of many voices. Tho 
boys had taken tho alarm at last, narry’s 
faco flushed and paled, anil his heart seemed 
to Jump into his very throat. 

Around tho bend tho river widened apd 
deepened. It was a spot forbidden to skaters, 
hut in the excitement of their mimic pursuit 
tho scholars had all forgotten it. Harry 
echoed their cry of horror when ho gained a 
view of tho scene. A hugo cako of ico had 
detached itself from tho main body, and on It 
tho majority of tho skaters wero huddled in a 
scared wild group. A few lind heard tho 
parting crackling, and scrambled olf, aud 
these wero rushing for tho bank shouting for 
help. Below tho bend was open water, with 
cakes of Ico dashing to and fro, and toward 
tills tho fragment which held tho boys was 
swiftly drifting. 

narry stood a moment undecided what 
could bo done. Then, for tho first time, ho 
pcrcoivcd tho more imminent peril of Duko 
Kent, who hail boon on tho edge leading off 
tho column, and under whoso feet tho ico 
had broken a second time, leaving him do- 
tachcd from his companions, balancing on a 
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llttlo float scarcely two yards squaro, which 
dipped and oscillated, and threatened every 
moment to plungo hint Into tho black cold 
water beneath. 

Harry could see how deadly palo was tho 
poor fellow’s face, hut ho balanced himself 
firmly, for all that. 

“Sit down, Duke,” screamed XInrry,“and 
got olf your skates! I’ll find a way to help 
you; don’t ho frightened.” 

Duke turned his head, and his faco bright¬ 
ened. Then 6lowly and carefully ho followed 
Harry’s advice. 

The latter had not stopped to watch him, 
but had darted towards a long stout branch 
that lay opportunely at hand. Then bo ran 
out upon tho edge of the hank, nnd tried how 
far It would reach. Hut ho saw tho useless¬ 
ness of the attempt at this spot, and flow, as 
if for llfo, further down toward a projecting 
tongue of earth which reached out into tho 
water. A fallen treo had been thrown out 
from this spot. Harry crept up upun it, tho 
branch carefully extended, reaching out as far 
as was possible for his arms. 

Poor Duko was sweeping down toward 
him on the swaying block of ice, while below 
was tho turbulent open water, and tho swifter 
current where tho falls set In. Ah I if tho 
frail raft should not coino within his reach 1 

“Look out, Duke I” ho shouted. “Get 
firm hold, ami I will pull you off. Never 
mind, If you fall into the wator, if only you 
cling hold light.” 

" You wont have strength to drag mo out,” 
came back faintly from Duke. 

“Yes, I shall. Only keep bold.” 

On came the icy raft. The branch Just 
touched Its utmost verge. Duke slipped cau¬ 
tiously forward, and Harry stretched every 
muscle to extend It as far as possible. Tho 
natural result was that the next instant they 
were both struggling in the chilly water. 

A great float of Ice swept Harry away 
from the shore when he camo up to the sur¬ 
face, and his best resort was the 6ame cake 
of ice that Duko had once again regained. 

He managed to climb upon it, and then 
tho two boys, the wldlnm antagonists, clhng 
together, shivering with cold, almost helpless 
with the stiffening of their drenched gar¬ 
ments, but comforting each other a llttlo by 
the act. 

"O Harry, what made you try?" walled 
Duko. “ You'll only dlo with mo, and I 
don’t deserve It." 

“Wo wont dlo, If wo can help It, Duko.” 


returned Harry, as cheerfully as Ills chatter¬ 
ing teeth would allow. 

“What can wo do? The water Is so icy 
cold it takes all my strength away. I could 
never swim ashore, though I were ever so 
near. And you couldn’t olthcr. O, how 
cold I am!” 

“ Balnnco yourself, and then thresh your 
arms—In this way, Duke. It wont do to 
give way. Wo must help ourselves what 
llttlo we can. The hoys will glvo the alnrm, 
nnd somebody will coino to our help.” 

Duko endeavored to obey, hut ho lucked 
Harry's rugged bringing up even more than 
Ids strong constitution, and ho soon desisted. 
Harry took his hands Into his nnd rubbed 
thorn briskly, then gave his arms a vigorous 
slapping. 

“There, now I am warmer; aiiit you, 
Duko?” 

Poor Duko’8 lips wero blue, and he shook 
from head to foot. His companion flung his 
arms about him, and put his own hotly ns a 
shield against tho wind that seemed to chill 
their very blood. 

Then lie began to sbout for help, nnd 
urged Duko to Join him, looking, all tho 
while anxiously on cither shore. Hu won¬ 
dered very much whnt hnd bccomo of tho 
other boys, hut it was only afterward that 
they knew how tho larger Ico had become 
jammed against tho shore, nnd allowed tho 
hoys to be taken olf by a.boat on the upper 
side of the bend. Tliclr lighter float was 
sweeping more and more rapidly ns it readied 
the open water, rocking fearfully. The two 
boys clung together, nnd stared about them 
frantically. 

“Help! Obelpl” rang out ngaln nnd again, 
In Harry’s clear sharp tones. 

“It’s no use I” muttered Duke. “O Harry, 
wliat will our mothers say?” 

Harry dashed bis baud across bis eyes. 

“Please God, wo are not lost yet. Tlio 
dam is narrow. We must watch our chniico, 
and cling tu the pier. The help must coino 
soon I" 

"Tho dam—O yes, we are almost there. 
Wo shall bo dashed to pieces I” shrieked 
Duke. 

" No, that Is where we shall bo saved,” 
returned Harry, resolutely. “ House yourself, 
Duke. Think of your mother, nnd nmko nn- 
eflbrt to escape. We can spring to the near¬ 
est side, nnd crawl from the great timbers to 
tho slime. All that is wanting is coolness 
and resolution.” 
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“CoolnessI" muttered Duke, gaining a 
llttlo courage from the cheery hopeful glanco 
of tils companion, and chattering out the 
Words, “ I should think we'd enough of that.” 

“Here is the (Inin—ami look I look, Duke! 
there Is a boat coming. Now ho hravo and 
strong. W.- mustn't go over that dam. See, 
your side Is tho nearest; Jump first, Duke." 

And Duke, half dead with cold and fright, 
had yet strength to obey. Ho sprang for¬ 
ward, clutched frantically at the huge timber, 
and held on to It. Harry was beside him 
the next moment. The cako of lee whirled 
into the eddy, and went down tho fall. They 
heard It dash into a thousand pieces below. 

Duke shuddered, but Harry scut forth a 
last brave halloo, to hurry up tho boat For 
the benumbing cold was telling fearfully 
fast upon their strength. 


Tho boat nrrlvcd, but none too soon. The 
boys were both Insonslblo when tho shore 
was reached. 

Tho swift alarm had sped on to the village, 
and the merchant prince and the carpenter 
wero both waiting at the bank, with white 
faces, and hearts lifted up to Heaven hi ago¬ 
nized petition. Tho schoolmates were hud¬ 
dled together In a still awed group, whllo 
their two senseless leaders wero borno away 
to their respective homes. 

It was nearly a month before they wero 
either of them hack again at tho school. 
But thcro was no longer any division, no 
rivalry. Tho two wero close friends, insep¬ 
arable companions; and, as Dr. Blake de¬ 
clared, It was tho most beneficial thing that 
had happened to tho school, for thoro wero 
no longer any rival lendors. 
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